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It’s Up to Teddy 
By William Marion Reedy 


LL the “news” that comes out of Chicago 
about the probable nominee of the 
Republican convention this week you 

could put in your eye with an awl. It seems 
to me that there is but one outcome clearly 
indicated—Col. Roosevelt will not be nom- 
inated by the regular Republicans. His anti- 
Germanism added to the fact that he is a 
bolter renders him unavailable. To all ap- 
pearances, Justice Hughes is the strongest 
man of all the possibilities named. But ac- 
cording to the recorded instructions of delega- 
tions there are not enough Hughes votes to 
nominate him on the first ballot. 

There are so many “favorite sons” who will 


get votes on the first ballot there can be no - 


choice. ‘There are Root, Weeks, Fairbanks, 
Burton, Cummins, Sherman, representing New 
York, Massachusetts, Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Illinois. In those states the election will prob- 
ably be decided. The man who can carry 
those states is the man sought. ‘There is 
doubt that either Hughes or Roosevelt can 
carry them. The antagonism between the fol- 
lowers of each is too great. Therefore the 
insistence in the dispatches from Chicago that 
the nomination may go as a compromise to one 
of the “favorite sons” or to some outsider like 
Governor McCall, of Massachusetts, General 
Leonard Wood, Senator Warren G. Harding 
of Ohio. The delegations pledged to ‘‘favor- 
ite sons” are controlled by experienced party 
leaders not infatuated with either Roosevelt 
or Hughes and those leaders may easily reach 
an understanding to deliver all their votes to 
one favorite son at any time. Of the favorite 
sons, Root is the ablest but his age is against 
him and he is too reactionary. Burton comes 
next, but with no appeal to the imagination. 
Cummins is too undecided, too cautious. 
Weeks is only a business man and nothing 
else. Fairbanks is a joke. Remains, then, 
Sherman of Illinois, with no grave faults if no 
picturesque virtues. He has not gone too far 
in any direction and he has carried Illinois 
against both Roger Sullivan and Raymond 
Robbins. He is a pretty strong probability. 
Governor McCall is too pronouncedly un- 
progressive, unliberal, but a strong personality. 
General Wood connotes too much of what may 
be called militarism. Senator Harding is a 
sort of desperate hope of Ohioans in a possible 
deadlock. 

It seems to me that Col. Roosevelt’s staying 
away from Chicago is a sign he has not much 
hope of a regular nomination. It looks as 
if the men who represent him there are trying 
to find out what his opponents have to offer in 
the way of a compromise, though they do not 
propose to accept Hughes. Of all the favorite 
sons named, I can’t imagine who would be 
most acceptable to the Colonel. It is said he 
“hates” Root, distrusts Cummins, sneers at 
Fairbanks, doubts Burton’s power to capture 
the people and does not care for Weeks, while 
he dislikes McCall as an open and powerful 
antagonist of “my policies.” What he thinks 
of Sherman, he has not disclosed. Gen. Wood 
was and is a Roosevelt protege, but the coun- 
try doesn’t want an army man just now for 
President. 

So that the political analyst is “up in the 


air.” Most men writing about the probable 
outcome of the convention are writing on 
“hunches,” which are precarious bases of 
prophecy. About all that is clear is that there 
is little likelihood of a getting together on 
either Hughes or Roosevelt. In the larger 
Republican press of the country the prepon- 
derant expression is for Hughes, but that was 
the Taft press in 1912 and it didn’t pull Taft 
through on election day. Roosevelt has strong 
support from Big Business and that counts in 
a Republican convention. He got a bigger 
vote than Taft in 1912. He’s the dog and not 
the tail of the party. The difficulty is that to 
the opposition he’s the dog in the manger. 
He’s a bolter wanting to come back as leader, 
a deserter aspiring to be a general. And above 
all things, he has mortally offended German 
Republicans. Without the Germans the Re- 
publican party is weak. The Roosevelt theory 
is that if he is attacked by the Germans, every- 
body else will rally to him as an American. 
But there is another American—Woodrow 
Wilson—to whom to rally, and on Roosevelt’s 
own theory Wilson has been too decent to- 
wards German sentiment. Out of Chicago 
come insinuations that Hughes is pro-German. 
That’s bosh. The chief thing wrong with 
Hughes is that he is too silent, and his silence 
is considered as dissent from Roosevelt’s 
“Americanism.” 

But when all is said the one fact that makes 
for belief in a compromise candidate for Presi- 
dent is that the bosses, like Barnes, Penrose, 
Dan Hanna and others who dominate the 
regular convention, do not like Hughes any 
more than they like Roosevelt, and ‘favorite 
sons” may be manoeuvered into a combina- 
tion upon one of their number on a basis of 
places in the cabinet or foreign ambassador- 
ships for themselves in the event of Repub- 
lican victory. 

So far we have been considering the regular 
Republican convention. The Progressive con- 
vention is called for the same day. What the 
latter convention will.do depends on Roosevelt 
alone. If it should nominate him out of hand 
before the regulars make a choice, the nom- 
ination would spell defeat for any regular 
nominee. If Roosevelt were thus nominated, 
would he withdraw in favor of any regular 
nominee? And if so nominated, how could he 
stay in the race against a regular nominee 
without incurring blame for a course that 
would insure the election of Woodrow Wil- 
son whom he so bitterly denounces? Because 
of this situation, it is probably true that ne- 
gotiations are on to discover what or whom 
Roosevelt can accept, what or whom the reg- 
ulars can afford to concede to him. The pro- 
fessed object of both regular and progres- 
sives is to defeat Wilson. Divided they can- 
not do it. It does not look as if they can unite 
on either Hughes or Roosevelt. ‘Therefore it 
is a case of compromise or defeat. 

All of which is but repetition of what I have 
said before on this subject. “Just before the 
battle, mother,” I confess that Hughes seems 
to gain, Roosevelt to lose strength. How much 
of this is seeming, how much real, no one can 
say. It is plain, I think, that dickerings are 
going on between the progressive and the 
regular leaders—dickerings that are facilitated 
by Hughes’ exasperating silence and by Roose- 
velt’s staying away from Chicago. The “tal- 
ent” in politics, the experienced workers, the 
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more noted newspaper correspondents, incline 
to believe that a peace will be patched up, that 
the nominee will be neither the Justice nor the 
Colonel. [ut the ‘talent’ ! 
horse racing and prize fighting, are usually the 
“suckers.” The one big question is whether 
Roosevelt will insist upon his nomination by 
the Progressives or his naming of the regular 
nominee. Will Roosevelt take the chance of 
electing Wilson by dividing the opposition ? 
Upon what “favorite son” or at present 
minor candidate can Roosevelt compromise ? 
Or is Roosevelt ready to go to Hughes when 
sure that Root cannot be chosen? — Perhaps 
there is but one outstanding, indisputable fact 
in the situation—that Roosevelt holds the fate 
of the opposition to Wilson in his hand. He 
can divide it and certainly elect, or unify it 
and possibly defeat the schoolmaster. And 
probably they wrong Roosevelt who believe 
him intrinsically incapable of ‘‘a self-denying 
ordinance.” So, as to the outcome at Chi- 
cago this week and throughout the country 
next November, it’s up to Teddy. He can 
name the candidate. Whom can he name that 
his antagonists will or can accept? It is in- 
conceivable that he will prefer Wilson to any- 
body but himself in the White House. It is 
equally inconceivable that the men who are 
back of Hughes will refuse to trade Hughes 
off for “a man to win with” other than Roose- 
velt. To me the open candidate offering the 
best basis for a compromise nomination is 
Sherman—though I wouldn’t advise anyone 
to bet upon him, for, like others of the writing 
gang, I’ve nothing to go on but a “hunch.” 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 
l‘orecast for Next Week Ilere 
RESIDENT WILSON will be not only 
renominated, but re-elected. There is 
nothing constructive in the opposition 
to him. He has kept the country at peace. 
He has fostered prosperity. He has reformed 
the currency, improved the banking system, 
stabilized industry and restored business con- 
fidence. And his Americanism is simon-pure, 
vindicated in dealings alike with Germany 
and the Allies. There will be nothing against 
him but a senseless shriek. 
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YUAN Sit Karis dead and probably China 
is saved thereby from more of the evils gen- 
erated by his personal rule. He was no friend 
of democratic ideas or ideals and he was 
false even to the Manchus. ‘The end of him 
means, if anything, more light in the East. 

ofe ef 
The Fate of Kitchener 

Art, KircuENER’s death by mine or sub- 
marine, off the Orkneys, is a sad blow to 
Great britain and her Allies, though not neces- 
sarily fatal. England had faith in his Briton- 
ism, rather than his brilliancy. He incarnated 
the saying, “It’s dogged as does it.””. He was 
in no haste to bring the war to an early issue. 
Kitchener was no genius, but a taciturn, tena- 
cious plodder and somewhat old-fashioned. 
His life in the Orient had made him somewhat 
of a fatalist and neither praise nor blame 
moved him. Not unkindly be it suggested 
that his death may help his country by giving 
opportunity to a younger man, one less isolated, 
less tinetured with a contempt acquired in 
long fighting with and ruling over barbarians. 
Kitchener had lost much of his power over 
his fellow countrymen. Their faith wavered 
to doubt and even to denunciation and _ his 
authority had been pared away. Indeed, he 


may be said to have been fortunate in his 
death. 
for his fame. 


Hereafter it might have been too late 
It will not end the war. Put 
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coming after Gallipoli, IKwut-el-Amora, Skag- 
erak, his death on the way to Russia fills full 
the cup of his country’s humiliation, 
The Biy Sea light 

MANIFESTLY a landlubber like myselt can 
have no very valuable opinion about the great 
naval battle in the North Sea, especially as 
reports from German and [nglish sources are 
so conflicting. But some things stand out. 
The English reports are apologetic, or at least 
too explanatory and self-exculpatory. That 
the German fleet wrought disastrous havoc 
is clear. The British sustained heavy losses 
in men and ships, heavier apparently than the 
Germans, even though the latter did seek their 
haven when the main British fleet came up to 
the relief of Admiral Leatty’s lighter squad- 
ron at first engaged. ‘There is something al- 
most childlike in the British report that the 
Germans escaped harder punishment because 
of “low visibility.” It is a prime part of tac- 
tics to make ships as nearly invisible as pos- 
sible. ‘The British lost more important ships, 
and ships of a higher class than the Germans 
—battleships and cruisers. On the best Brit- 
ish showing, somewhat diminishing the propor- 
tion of losses, the blow struck by the Germans 
was one which well nigh smashed [ritish pride 
in the navy’s invincibility. That the Dritons 
fought bravely is not doubted, but it is im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that the 
Germans showed better tactics, better gun- 
nery, better resourcefulness than their antag- 
onists. The Germans went out to fight. They 
were guided by Zeppelins and airships and 
sailed in a shoal of submarines. ‘That they 
did not annihilate Admiral Beatty's squadron 
is a wonder. Only the arrival of the British 
grand fleet saved the day from being an un- 
paralleled disaster. Later authentic informa- 
tion may soften the blow to England’s pride, 
but it is only just to say that German war- 
reports have never been untruthful. We do 
not know as yet whether the Germans intro- 
duced anything new in tactics or equipment, 
except the Zeppelins and submarines. Lord 
Charles Beresford says they did not. Winston 
Churchill says the fight was a British victory 
because the Germans fled to their base, leav- 
ing the British fleet still in control of the 
North Sea, but we must bear in mind that the 
German sea-programme is to whittle down 
the Lritish fleet a little at a time and not to 
risk all in one mighty engagement with the 
whole force under Admiral Jellicoe. It looks 
as if the Germans did about what they in- 
tended to do and withdrew to await a time 
for more “whittling.” It is true the [nelish 
can lose many more ships and still maintain 
superiority in metal and in numbers over the 
enemy, but they cannot stand such losses in- 
definitely. ‘There is no question of German 
bravery and seamanship: von Spee proved 
both earlier in the war. ‘There is no question 
that the Germans are equipped to know more 
of British naval movements than the British 
can know of Germany’s disposition of its 
sea forces. The British were to an extent 
“caught napping.” And the Lritish are de- 
ficient in the aerial adjuncts of pelagic war- 
fare. ‘I‘he Germans, clearly, know more of 
British losses than the British know of Ger- 
man disaster to vessels in the long fight. ‘Teu- 
tonic statements are explicit, British reports 
are vague. However the British Admiralty 
may minimize its misfortunes, the impression 
on the world is that its claim of virtual victory 
is more or less of a quibble. The moral effect 
is indisputably in favor of Germany, particu- 
larly as the battle has brought out the fact that 
England retains a great army at home to repel 
possible invasion, and as it begins to dawn 
upon the world that the menace of the Ger- 
man fleet and the tremendous assaults at 





Verdun and indeed, along the whole Western 
line, are carefully planned to keep the English 
and l'rench from making their long-promised 
spring drive. ‘The Germans monopolize the 
offensive. ‘The enemy are kept busy on the 
defensive. | should say, with due acknowl- 
edgment of my lack of military knowledge, 
that the battle off Jutland and the Verdun 
assaults show the Germans to possess a de- 
cided advantage in the present situation in 
the West. Later knowledge may somewhat 
rehabilitate Great Britain as a sea power, but 
there can be no doubt that Germany’s fleet 
has shown itself a splendidly directed fighting 
machine. It may be outnumbered and out- 
classed in ships and guns, but it is not lacking 
in fighting brains. The british may still con- 
trol the North Sea, but that control is pre- 
carious, on the showing of the fight up be- 
yond Heligoland. 
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Our Lesson from the Battle 

lor the United States the great sea fight 
is important in that when we learn more 
about them, the details may contain lessons 
for us in the matter of enlarging our navy. 
\We cannot go ahead on past knowledge, build- 
ing ships that may be useless. We would be 
silly to act on theory when we may wait for 
facts. We-should find out how the dread- 
naughts and the cruisers fared, whether the 
submarines and Zeppelins did not rather futil- 
ize them, whether weight of metal or rate of 
speed counted for more or less in the running 
fight. ‘Things may have changed since the last 
great sea fight at Tsu-shima, where Rod- 
jestvensky was destroyed by Togo. The fate 
of ships like the Queen Mary, the /ndefatig- 
able, the /nzincible, the crippling of the A/arl- 
borough, the destruction of three cruisers and 
many destroyers must contain valuable lessons 
for us in naval construction and equipment. 
\We should find out how much of the result in 
the battle was due to better gun-fire and better 
manoeuvering. It appears that the monster 
battleship is not obsolete. ‘That battle cruisers 
cannot stand up against the big battleships 
seems to be certain. ‘The destroyers seem 
to have been shattered by submarines. Until 
the story of the fight is more fully known it 
were Wise to postpone proceeding with much 
naval construction in our shipyards. All de- 
ductions from the slight and indeed dubious 
information we now have must be more or 
less at fault, although our experts, like .A\d- 
miral Dewey, say that the dreadnaught is not 
discredited, and that we should build the twa 
the House has authorized and the Senate now 
holds up. It is almost blasphemous to say so, 
but the engagement off the Danish coast seems 
to be providential for us in regard to our naval 
programme. And no one can deny that the 
Germans have shown us that the way to 
preparedness is to prepare. 
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Wilson and the Army 

xe would think to read the ravings of our 
militarists that the Democratic Congress had 
eviscerated and emasculated the army. ‘This 1s 
all politics, played by the opposition. People 
generally do not read bills passed by Congress, 
especially bills of such length and detail as 
the army bill. They take the words of editors 
for what may be in the measure. ‘The shriek 
editors are all on the jingo side and they de- 
clare the bill leaves us helpless before our 
enemies—if we have any. The bill does not 
satisfy Roosevelt or Hearst or Hobson, or any 
Republican whose religion is that whatever a 
Democratic administration may do is wrong. 
Democrats, on the other hand, seem a bit 
afraid to proclaim just how good a bill they 
have passed, from the preparedness point of 
view. ‘They have not made an army out of 
hand, but they have put the army on the way 
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to be made an army as big as we may want 
when we want it. They have provided a frame- 
work which may be easily filled out with a 
content of officers and men. “No military 
measure to compare with it has ever passed 
Congress—not even in the Civil War,” says the 
New York Evening Post. From that paper 
I reproduce a summary of the bill as it con- 
cerns the regular army, “omitting the question 
of the National Guard,’ 

“First, the regiments are more than doubled— 
the infantry from 31 to 65, the field artillery from 
6 to 15, the cavalry from 15 to 25, the coast artillery 
from 170 companies to 363 companies, the engineers 
from three battalions to seven regiments and two 
mounted battalions, the aviation corps from 26 
officers to 148, the medical corps from 444 to 805, 
while all the other staff corps are correspondingly 
increased, 

“Although the whole enlargement will not be com- 
pleted until July 1, 1920, the first increment of in- 
crease, which dates from July 1 next, will immedi- 
ately call for the appointment of approximately 
3,000 new second lieutenants, a far larger number 
of trained officers, of course, than is available. 
Every existing second lieutenant will be promoted, 
and there will still be many vacancies in the grade 
of first lieutenant. Some majors will advance at 
one jump to colonels—and the army will be so 
disorganized thet a year at least will be necessary to 
readjust it, to work out the promotions and assign- 
ments and recruit the new regiments—if they can 
be recruited. The increase for this year alone is 
virtually unparalleled, save in 1861. But this is only 
a part of what Congress has done. It has raised 
the pay of many grades of soldiers; it has organized 
the badly needed supply companies for each regi- 
ment, and established the machine-gun companies; 
it calls for 822 extra officers in addition to those 
needed for the new regiments, those to serve with 
the National Guard, on college duty, ete., ete. 

For practically the tirst time there is established 
a regular army reserve; every soldier enlisting here- 
after must pledge himself to serve three years active- 
ly and four years in reserve. An educational course 
to fit these men for trades on their return to civil 
life is provided, thus doing by law what Secretary 
Daniels did for the navy by executive order. The 
reserves, moreover, are to be attached to given 
regiments, or corps, or are to be separately or- 
ganized. As 70,000 men ought—if the army can be 
recruited to the number required—to pass into the 
reserve every year, it should in ten years amount 
to at least 600,000, In addition there is to be 
created an Enlisted Reserve Corps, in which men 
can enlist for four years and go to camp for lif- 
teen days a year; and there is ample provision for 
training camps. As the army reserve can be called 
out in any year for a similar period, and with the 
National Guard swollen to 400,0c0 men, we see no 
reason why ten years hence fully 1,750,000 Ameri- 
cans should not be drilling every summer—in army 
or navy—and the figure might easily rise to 2,000,000. 
No less than fifty thousand reserve officers are pro- 
vided for the regulars, aside from the National 
Guard, and for this latter body are provided a 
National Guard reserve and reserve battalions for 





the training of recruits. Two reserves for the army 
and two for the National Guard, and yet Congress 
is berated for its niggardliness! As for the col- 
leges, the provision for officers’ training corps on 
the Oxford model is very far-reaching. Guns, equip- 
ment, instructors, both commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, are all supplied, and in some cases awards 
in money to students who pledge themselves to 
study and train. 

In no long time after this bill goes into 
effect there will be fully a million men con- 
nected with the army still in civil life—a 
military infusion, the consequences of which 
are incalculable. The cost will be stupendous. 
The National Guard pay alone may mount to 
$50,000,000. ‘This year’s army appropriation 
bill will call for perhaps $150,000,000. © What 
may be the cost of college training corps, the 
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reserve, the equipment, no one can say, for 
those matters are wholly within the discre- 
tion of Congress for the next five years. The 
army can be increased or decreased as condi- 
tions may demand. It is pretty clear that 
preparedness could not go much beyond this 
now without going crazy. ‘The shouts for 
more army are either panic or politics. ‘The 
army must be made gradually and it can be 
made no faster than the people wish it to be 
made. “Compulsory voluntary service’”—don't 
laugh !—may come, but not until the people 
are ready for it. We cannot get an adequate 
army, at European rates of army pay, without 
compulsory service, save under threat of im- 
mediate attack or invasion, but we may get a 
splendid nucleus for a volunteer army through 
the operation of this Administration army bill. 
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State Universities to Train Officers 

My suggestion that we make our munitions 
in the penitentiaries is not at an inconceivably 
remote remove from some others in relation 
to the various phases of preparedness. It has 
been proposed that West Point and Annapolis 
be expanded through the establishment of 
branches for the education of officers for the 
army and navy on the basis of a large military 
and naval establishment. A better plan I find 
in last Sunday’s New York Times, proposed 
by Mr. George M. von Schrader of St. Louis, 
of the 1883 class of the United States Naval 
Academy. He would use the State univer- 
sities to educate such officers, in practically 
unlimited number, for a citizen army. He 
would have the United States Government 
erect barracks for the housing of from 200 to 
500 students at as many of those institutions 
as might be found desirable, and appoint year- 
ly from one to five thousand students, as the 
need may be, to these various colleges, pro- 
rating the students according to State popula- 
tion. These appointments should be at the 
disposal of the school authorities of each State 
and be restricted to physically capable grad- 
uates of high schools. ‘The education would 
be absolutely free; the students to be housed, 
fed, and clothed by the Government, besides 
receiving a small amount for spending money. 
The expense of these men would thus be about 
the same as a regular soldier’s. ‘These ap- 
pointees could select any regular four years’ 
course, attending classes with the other stu- 
dents, but in addition to the regular course 
they would be required to devote one hour a 
day to some technical military subject and one 
hour to drilling. hat they might not be too 
severely pushed, a subject in the regular course 
might be dispensed with in favor of the tech- 
nical subject required. The barracks should 
be in charge of regular army officers ; say, one 
in command, one or two instructors, and one 
drill officer. The life would be similar to that 
at West Point, with possibly fewer restric- 
tions, but the students would be regularly en- 
listed in the Government service and subject 
to all of the laws and discipline of the army. 
No play soldiering as at private military acad- 
emies. At the end of four years these men 
should be turned out technically trained, 
capable officers. ‘These men should be re- 
quired, for thirty days a year for five or ten 
years, to return to their universities for brush- 
ing up on old and getting acquainted with new 
military studies and for drill. Shortly with 
one or two thousand graduates a year there 
would be from ten to twenty thousand avail- 
able officers for the Government to call upon 
to shape up a citizen army in a crisis. A 
soldier can be made in a few months; an 
officer takes years. During peace such trained 
men would be invaluable in trade and industry. 
They would leaven the citizenship with dis- 
ciplined efficiency and a vivid patriotism. Mr. 
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von Schrader’s idea is a good one if we are 
going in for preparedness and are not going 
to forget it after the presidential election. Cer- 
tainly it will not commend itself to out-and-out 
pacifists, but it would be cheaper and simpler 
than founding ten Annapolises and a dozen 
\est Points, the latter of which has been sug- 
gested by another St. Louisan, Mr. J. VP. 
Lombard. ‘The chief merit of Mr. von 
Schrader’s plan is that it would work in so 
well with industrial preparedness. How much 
sasier that would come with twenty thousand 
officers i petto, in industrial establishments. 
Something like that accounts in some measure 
for German co-operation between industry and 
military plans. There may be some objection 
by ‘‘states-righters” to the von Schrader plan, 
but states’ rights cannot stand up for long 
against national preparedness. Of course, the 
proposal is predicated on the assumption that 
we are to have a citizen army. Annapolis and 
West Point can provide officers enough for the 
regular army and navy. 
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Prison-Made Munitions 

‘THe Mirror's suggestion that munitions for 
our preparedness be manufactured by convict 
labor is in line with the proposals that such 
labor be employed in the construction of good 
roads. We shall need good roads as a part of 
the preparedness programme and, of course, 
the same good roads will be an aid to com- 
merce and industry. So long as we have con- 
victs we shall have to employ them, for their 
sake as well as our own. 
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Harris Merton Lyon 

Mr. Harris Merron Lyon died in New 
York City last Friday. American letters lost 
thereby a young man of notable performance 
and high promise. Readers of the Mikror will 
remember with pleasure the essays, sketches, 
stories and criticisms which appeared in these 
columns for three years past under the title, 
“From an Old Farmhouse.” ‘These were the 
work of Mr. Lyon. Savorsome work it was 
and is. It was of an almost limitless range 
of interest. In execution it is characterized 
by both firmness and ease. With a fine sense 
of realism it blended imagination and fancy. 
What Harry lyon wrote had always in evi- 
dence the background of the best that had been 
thought and written, against which he project- 
ed his view of life as a truly modern, un- 
trammeled man. ‘The emotion in his writing 
was the more strongly suggested because of its 
subjection to severe restraint. He chose his 
words and fined his phrases with much care, 
but he developed no mannerisms, no super- 
niceties: indeed, he had a marked preference 
for the old, simpler forms of Anglo-Saxon 
speech, carrying ideas without clutterment and 
impinging on the intelligence with dynamic 
force. The writing of Mr. Lyon was the 
writing of a man not afraid to say what he 
felt or thought or saw. He did not indulge 
in “polite” letters in the ordinary sense of the 
word “polite.” His style was nervously com- 
pact and marked by a keen sense of word- 
values ascetically employed. No special cult 
commanded his powers. He was an artist and 
no preacher of any dogma. Life was all he 
cared for—life in its working out of the inner 
man. His general attitude was expressed in 
the title of his first volume of short stories— 
“Sardonics,” and his especial attitude in the 
title of his second volume—‘‘Graphics.” He 
would see things as they are, mostly ironic 
when considered in relation to man’s self- 
asserted place in the univérse, but he saw 
with sympathy. As an artist he sought to ex- 
press his observation graphically. Ina certain 
detachment he was not unlike John Gals- 
worthy, but he had no masters. ‘There was in 
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him a terrific intensity of artistic purpose. 
People who liked literary sugar-teats and lolli- 
pops could get little or nothing from his 
work—not even in such airy flights of fancy 
as “The Weaver Who Clad the Summer” or 
“The 2000th Christmas.” Lyon would not 
over-decorate his sincerity and his most with- 
ering scorn was for pretense and pose. The 
man himself, hardly distinct from the writer, 
was a fountain of tenderness. His loyalties 
were unshakable; his judgment, however, of 
unwavering integrity. He loved all the arts 
and understood them, but he loved men and 
women more. He wrote in order that men 
and women should know life and use it to 
higher ends of truth and now he is dead at 
thirty-four. When he was a student at the 
Missouri State University in the middle nine- 
ties, he used to write to me for advice regard- 
ing his reading. It was the fin de siecle and 
the glow of the decadence attracted him. I 
warned him that the light he saw was the 
“phosphorescence of decay” and told him that 
there was no permanent vitality in ‘‘schools” 
of letters, that all “manners” tended to vice 
and all pose was poison. When he left the uni- 
versity he had grounded himself in the writings 
of the men of the great school beyond all 
schools, and this it was, with his own fine and 
strong-fibred spirit, that made his writing, of 
whatever kind, a delight to the discerning and 
discriminating. In the course of a score of 
years I grew to know Harris Merton Lyon 
well and to love him. He gave of his best self 
to me fond, faithful, fearless, and to this 
paper. Words cannot say how much | miss 
him, even though much of him shall be ever 
with me. I can only echo Catullus to his 
brother: “Hail and farewell!” 
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“Bevo!” 

TALK about your long-felt want: how about 
a world’s yearning for a soft drink that is not 
over-sweet, flat, insipid or tiresome? The soft 
drink of commerce has been one of the things 
driving men to hard drink or to the hermit 
life. There’s been no thrill, no uplift, no fel- 
lowship in it. It was a stifler of the soul 
and a sickener of the stomach as well as a 
blight upon social enjoyment. ‘The addict 
thereof was a cause of gloom unto himself 
and a reason that there was no joy in others. 
Verily, the soft drink added to the heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible 
world, a liquified inhibition upon spirits aspir- 
ing to liberation from the tyranny of the com- 
monplace. It made of the metaphorical “water 
wagon” a bier, a catafalque, a sepulcher on 
wheels, and in the touch and go of social 
intercourse it brought all bright, swift thought 


and speech to confusion and dullness. But ° 


the day of our deliverance is here and con- 
viviality may be achieved by those to whom it 
is desirable through the discovery or inven- 
tion of a new potable that does not multiply 
the dull terrors of an irreconcilable sobriety. 
To St. Louis the honor for this mighty relief, 
for this felicific brew—to St. Louis and to the 
house of Anheuser-Busch which has given the 
city another claim to world-wrapping renown. 
The gladsome gift is a beverage that looks like 
beer, tastes like beer, has a fillip to it and, in 
fact, is beer—with the alcohol removed. Why, 
it’s a greater thing than the horseless carriage, 
the boneless codfish or ham, the wireless tele- 
graph or the deodorized onion—this beerless 
beer. It has the foam and the tang of the 
malt, the creamy refreshingness of the product 
by which the Teutons will be gratefully re- 
membered when Hindenburg and Mackensen, 
yea, even Bismarck and Goethe and Kant 
and Lessing, are forgotten. 


resultant of hundreds of experiments extend- 
ing over a dozen years, has just enough alco- 
hol to preserve it—less, in fact than there is in 


The new drink, 
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bread. One-fourth of one per cent, to be 
exact. The fill of the Great ‘lun of Heidel- 
berg couldn’t contribute a faintest simulacrum 
of a “jag,” the incalculables geometrical sub- 
division of an “edge” to the imbiber. Yet it 
has both life and food substance. It has an 
illuminative effect far short of a suggestion of 
intoxication, and it fits in the social, the con- 
vivial picture. It does not rebuke the votaries 
of other draughts nor does it advertise the 
intemperate temperance of him who sups it. 
So low is its percentage of alcohol that the 
Government lays no revenue tax upon it. No 
license is required to sell it. There is no crav- 
ing concealed in it, no menace of habituation. 
No drug gives it an adventitious, stimulating 
quality, with the inevitable depressive reaction. 
It is simply beer with the element of danger 
minimized to nothingness. It has every qual- 
ity of beer except the quality of intoxicating 
power. The greatest brewery in the world 
manufactures it, bringing its former product 
up to the requirement of the spirit of the age 
of a beverage that shall refresh and enliven 
without inducing excess of stimulation. It is 
a drink for a world demanding sobriety but 
not fanatical or bigoted sumptuariness. The 
name of this great boon to those who wish for 
a let-up on life’s multitudinous l’erbotens is 
Bevo! St. Louis, a beer town, has taken to 
it as a duck to water. For the man who does 
not drink vinous, spirituous or malt liquors 
yet cannot abide the morbific substitutes that 
have been his sole recourse erstwhile, Bevo is 
the thing he “long has sought and mourned 
because he found it not.” Even the drinker 
of drinks as commonly understood enjoys this 
drink that is drink with the insidious evil 
eliminated. The saeva indignatio of the Pro- 
hibitionist cannot find fault with it. It is the 
one far-off divine event to which the burning 
desire of those who would drink without 
choosing between possible drunkenness and 
probable sickening or drugging has moved 
since Noah took too much of the sun in the 
heart of a burst grape. The ages have clam- 
ored for a soft drink that was not a penalty 
on abstinence from alcohol. The ages are 
answered with the word and the thing—[evo! 
Wherefore let us rejoice and clink glasses with 
them who make merry over a more potent 
potation—we water-wagon folk. Boy, make 
mine Bevo! 
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To Improve Railroad Credit 

RAILROAD magnates are saying that the Gov- 
ernment should do something for railroad 
credits as it is doing something for farmers’ 
credit. Mr. Ivy L. Lee, press agent par excel- 
lence, says that while the railroad earnings in 
the United States in 1915 were the greatest in 
history, they were made by working beyond 
the safe limit of transportation facilities. There 
was all this service and less railroad building 
than in any year since the Civil War. The 
business expands; the railroads do not. ‘The 
railroads cannot get the money. They have 
no credit, despite their earnings. Railroaders 
say this is because investors will not put their 
money into roads subject to regulation by 
forty-three state commissions and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—regulations that 
increase the cost of operation and deny the 
companies the right to increase rates to meet 
the increased cost of operation. There is 
something in that, but it is only one side of 
the question. ‘The other side is that the in- 
vesting public has learned to distrust railroad 
financiering. ‘The railroads would not need 
money for expansion if so many of the rail- 
road owners had not pocketed past earnings as 
private graft. The people have been paying 
for transportation, but the money they paid 
has gone into private stock-jobbing schemes. 
The railroads have been milked by inside 





rings of managers. Investors to-day look to 
the men who invested in railroads yesterday, 
and find them trimmed. Investors have got 
nothing because the insiders left nothing for 
them to get. The public is sore because it 
could have got cheaper transportation but for 
the insiders and their rake-off. Neither in- 
vestor nor public is prepared to demand a let- 
up on regulation of railroads. There will be 
no such demand until the public is assured 
that the looting is stopped for good. The 
forty-three states have given the railroads pub- 
lic property and the railroads in too many in- 
stances have used the gifts to exact too heavy 
rates for service—rates that could be lowered 
but for the inside graft. The innocent rail- 
roads have to suffer with and for the guilty. 
That is a law of life there is no escaping. But 
there are signs that the people of the States 
do not want to push regulation to the point 
of revenge. Most people are beginning to 
see that bankrupt railroads hurt everybody. 
Inadequate transportation means loss of busi- 
ness and poor service means the costliest kind 
of service. Moreover, the people begin to see 
that conflicting regulations tend to poorer ser- 
vice. Regulation, to be effective, must be 
uniform. ‘The idea of state regulation is anti- 
quated because the greater part of transporta- 
tion is interstate in character. Therefore 
there is a greater readiness upon the part of 
the people to listen to the proposition that all 
railroad regulation be turned over to the Fed- 
eral Government. ‘This centralization of 
regulation accords with the growth of nation- 
alism in the popular mind. Again, the pro- 
posal is a simplification of method towards an 
admittedly desirable, necessary end. The ex- 
tension of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is seen to be necessary. 
That body could easily be enlarged on a plan 
like to that of the Federal Reserve Board in 
banking affairs. ‘The country could be divided 
into zones of regulation and in those zones 
rates could be fixed to accord with the special 
and pecitliar conditions in each zone and with 
relation to other zones from or to which the 
transportation must pass. Under such a plan, 
originally formulated, I believe, by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, we should have done with the nui- 
sance of forty-three state commissions playing 
politics with the roads under their jurisdiction. 
Regulation would be concentrated in one of- 
ficial body and that body would be untainted 
by parochial politics. Railroad transportation 
must eventually be nationally regulated with- 
out state interference and it is time to begin 
the transfer of the power to the central gov- 
ernment. It will be then so much easier, when 
the time comes, for the nation to take the rail- 
roads altogether. Not until the railroads are 
nationalized, however, shall we be ready to 
admit the proposition that the regulation of 
railroad rates carries with it the regulation 
of railroad wages. At present, rates are regu- 
lated by government because railroads operate 
on grants of public property and of state 
sovereignty. ‘There is no practicable way of 
regulating the wages of the individual sov- 
ereign citizen. He is no creature of the state, 
but its creator. National railroad regulation 
of rates the people will stand for. Govern- 
ment regulation of wages—no. 
thing that the government can justly do as to 
wages is to abolish all privilege and make labor 
free. Throw open all the locked-up jobs and 
wages will go to the highest level. Wages and 
prices will strike an equilibrium, which, now, 
they never do. Moreover, proper rate regula- 
tion should raise wages to the extent that it 
is based upon actual values of property and 
service, eliminating the inside graft of the 
stock jobbers. Cut off the earnings on the 
wasted or pilfered moneys in railroading and 
there’s no telling how high wages or low 
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rates might go. Federal regulation would 
soon demonstrate the truth of this. 
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Muensterberg on the Movies 

No aesthetic dictum is more frequent on the 
lips and at the pen’s ends of men than Walter 
Pater’s, that all arts aspire to the conditions of 
music. Such is the essential final assertion 
of Hugo Muensterberg’s “The Photoplay” 
(Appleton & Co., New York and London) as 
of Vachel Lindsay’s “The Art of Moving Pic- 
ture” (Macmillan, New York). Poet and psy- 
chologist are in singular agreement in their 
analysis of the “movies.” Prof. Muenster- 
berg makes it plain that we cannot understand 
the moving picture so long as we approach it 
with the idea that it is to be estimated by the 
same standards of art as the spoken drama. 
The movie is a new art, with a new tech- 
nique. The films come to us with depth and 
movement as part fact and part symbol. We 
come to the movies and invest them with our 
impressions. We supply connections that are 
supplied for us in the older drama. ‘The movie 
captures our attention and concentrates it by 
the “close-up” on certain features, eliminating 
all else. Our attention is made vividly selec- 
tive. In the movie our memory and imagina- 
tion are objectified for us. In the spoken 
drama memory and imagination are carried on 
within ourselves. In the movie we may see 
before and after the present. Distant things 
are brought together, fused in our field of 
vision, as if they were a visualized conscious- 
ness. The photoplay can reach otr emotions 
in ways the spoken drama cannot, for the 
photoplay can emotionalize not only the actors 
but their environment by changing the latter in 
ways to fill the very scenery with emotional 
exuberance. ‘This interest of memory, imag- 
ination, emotion, is generated in the beholders 
and projected from them into the pictures. In 
the films we get effects by changes in form 
and in space, while the content remains un- 
changed, with the result that we experience 
new sensations which seem to create new emo- 
tions. This opens up a new world of aspects 
and emotions. Aesthetically, Prof. Muenster- 
berg has high hopes of the photoplay. He 
holds it art because “it tells the human story 
by overcoming the forms of the outer world, 
namely space, time and causality, and by ad- 
justing the events to the forms of the inner 
world, namely attention, memory, imagination 
and emotion.” It “frees” the human story. 
It accords with Benedetto Croce’s art analysis 
in his “Aesthetic.” It is an expression of the 
independence of mind as against the law of 
the outer world. But the photoplay has a law 
of its own. It must attain complete isolation 
from the physical forms of space, time and 
causality in adjustment to the mental experi- 
ences of the beholder, through a unity of plot 
and pictorial appearance. It must not be a 
photographic reproduction of the art of the 
theater. ‘The scenario should be conceived 
and executed as a work independent of the 
conditions of the spoken drama. It should 
have a far-reaching disregard of reality, but 
at the same time suggest it in the effects upon 
the beholder’s inner experiences. ‘The photo- 
play makes us throw off the weight of the 
outer world and the picture motions have the 
ease of musical tones and something of mu- 
sic’s evocative power. It is in this direct 
appeal to memory, imagination and emotion 
that the moving picture play approximates the 
conditions of music. How like to Muenster- 
berg’s unconditioned freedom is Vachel Lind- 
say’s thought that “the motion picture is space 
measured without sound plus time measured 
without sound.” Again, Lindsay, the poet, 
says that “action pictures are sculpture in 
motion, intimate pictures are paintings in r10- 
tion, splendor pictures are, in a certain sense, 
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architecture in motion.” Once more, Lindsay : 
“the key-words of the stage are passion and 
character, of the photoplay, splendor and 
speed. ” The motion picture, though 
often appearing to deal with passion and 
character, “as a matter of fact uses substi- 
tutes.’”’ Muensterberg says that in photoplays 
“we have reality with all its true dimensions ; 
and yet it keeps the fleeting, passing surface 
suggestion without true depth and fullness, 
as different from a mere picture as from a 
mere stage performance. There is in Muen- 
sterberg’s book and Lindsay’s, too, a high 
aesthetic. If you read one or both you arise 
from the reading relieved to know that if you 
find pleasure in the movie you are not there- 
fore alow-brow. Moreover, you discover that 
the common people are right in taking to 
the movies, that the mob is not void of an 
art sense, that democracy is right even as to 
its perception of the fundamentals of the 
beautiful. Both Muensterberg and Lindsay 
come out strong for the social value of the 
movies. Muensterberg visions or hears in the 
future music written especially for certain 
movie scenarios. J.indsay sees in the future 
of the movies, artist blends, in creative 
scenarios, of Angelo and ‘Titian rather than 
Ibsens,*Pineros and Shakespeare. Muenster- 
berg’s movie of the future would be more a 
new phase of the sonata or symphony. It isa 
new, not a ready-made art, says the Harvard 
psychologist, “a new form of true beauty in 
the turmoil of a technical age, created by its 
very technique, and yet more than any other 
art destined to overcome outer nature by the 
free and joyful play of the mind.” The movie 
is a liberating influence, as is all art. And 
Muensterberg is a poet, even as Lindsay is a 
psychologist, though their classification in the 
public mind has been exactly the reverse. Both 
show us the movie as a means of escape from 
the lower to the higher reality, as a path 
whereby to attain to an approximation of 
emancipation from the material. Yes, says 
Muensterberg, the movie is a refuge of the 
soul, and, reading him, you see and believe. 


2. 
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“Make-Believe” 


By Wsewolod Michailovich Garshing 
O°. beautiful June day—and it was beautiful 


because there were twenty-eight degrees 

Réamur—one beautiful June day it was hot 
everywhere; but on a little plot in the garden, where 
there stood a mound of recently-mown hay, it was 
still hotter, because this spot was screened from 
any breeze by a thick, extremely thick, cherry or- 
chard. 

Almost everything was sleeping. The men and 
women, having had their midday fill, were lying on 
their sides, busily engaged in that profound medita- 
tion, which generally follows the noonday meal. The 
birds were silent; even numbers of the insects were 
hiding from the heat, and as regards the domestic 
animals “it goes without saying.” The cattle, large 
and small, were taking refuge under eaves. A dog 
which had dug a hole under a barn had betaken 
himself thither, and with half-closed eyes was 
stretched out, breathing spasmodically and showing 
nearly half an arshin of crimson tongue. From time 
to time, no doubt from boredom caused by the 
stifling heat, he yawned to such an extent as to give 
little yelps. The pigs, mamma with thirteen chil- 
dren, had gone off to the river, and were lying em- 
bedded in greasy black ooze, showing only a row 
of sniffling, grunting snouts, long dirty backs, and 
huge, flapping ears. Only the hens, fearless of the 
heat, were endeavoring to kill time by scratching up 
the dust opposite the kitchen door, in which there 
was not, as they well knew, even one single tiny 
grain, and things must have been going very badly 
with one of the cocks, because from time to time 


/ 


he assumed a ridiculous attitude, and at the top of 
his voice called out: “What a scandal!” 


We had come out of this plot where it was 
hottest of all, but a whole company of non-slumber- 
ing individuals were sitting there. That is to say, 
not all were sitting. The old bay horse, for in- 
stance, who, from fear for his sides of the whip 
wielded by the coachman, Anton, had been raking 
up the hay, being a horse, was quite unable to sit 
down. A caterpillar, the grub of some kind of 
butterfly, was resting on its belly rather than sitting; 
however, it is not a matter of words. A small but 
very serious gathering had assembled under a cherry 
tree—a snail, a beetle, a lizard, and the caterpillar 
already mentioned. A_ grasshopper also hopped 
up, and near by stood the old bay listening to the 
speeches, with one bay ear lined inside with dark 
grey hairs turned towards them. There were also 
two flies sitting on the bay horse. 


The gathering was politely, but quite excitedly, 
debating some question. As was proper, no one 
agreed with the other, as each highly prized the 
independence of his opinion and character. 

“In my opinion,” said the beetle, ‘‘a properly con- 
ducted animal should first and before all busy him- 
self about his posterity. Life is labor for the 
future generation. He who wittingly carries out 
the obligations laid upon him by Nature stands upon 
sure ground. He knows his business, and whatever 
may happen will not be answerable for the future. 
Look at me! Who works harder than I do? Who 
for whole days rolls such a heavy ball—a ball made 
so ingeniously by me of manure for the great pur- 
pose of rendering it possible for future beetles like 
myself to be born? I do not think anybody could 
say with so calm a conscience and so clean a heart 
as I can, when new beetles appear, ‘Yes, I have done 
all that I should or could have done in this world,’ 
That is work.” 

“Go to, brother, with your work!” said an ant, 
which, during the beetle’s speech and notwithstand- 
ing the heat, had been dragging along a wonderful 
piece of dry stalk. It was resting for a moment, 
sitting on its four hind-legs, and with its two fore- 
legs was wiping the perspiration from its troubled 
face. “I, for one, work more than you do! You 
work for yourself, or at all events for your species. 
We are not all so happily situated. You should try 
to drag beams along for the public, like I am do- 
ing. I myself do not know what compels me to 
work, exhausting my strength even in this awful 


heat... . No one will say ‘Thank you’ for it. We 
unhappy toiling ants, we all work, and in what way 
is our life beautiful? Fate... .” 


“You, beetle, are too severe, and you, ant, are too 
pessimistic in your views of life,” broke in the grass- 
hopper. “No, beetle, I love to chirrup and jump, 
and no conscience, nothing, torments or worries me. 
Moreover, you have not in any way touched the 
question put by Madame Lizard. She inquired, 
‘What is the world?’ and you talk about your 
manure-composed balls. It is even impolite. The 
world in my opinion is a very nice place, because 
there is young grass in it for us, and sun, and 
breezes. ... Yes, and how large it is! You here 
amongst these trees can have no conception of its 
size. When I am in a field I sometimes jump as 
high as I can, and I assure you I attain an enor- 
mous height. And from it I observe that the world 
has no limit.” 

“True, true,” affirmed the bay impressively, “but 
none of you, however, will ever see even one-hun- 
dredth part of what I have seen in my time. I 
regret you cannot understand what is meant by a 
verst.... A verst from here is a village, Luparevka, 
where I go every day with a barrel for water. But 
they never feed me there. Then in the other direc- 
tion there are Ephimovka and Kisliakovka. In 
Kisliakovka there is a church with bells. Then far- 
ther on there is Sviato-Troiska, and then Bogoiav- 
lensk. In Bogoiavlensk they always give me hay, 
only it is of poor quality. But, Nicolaieff! That is 
a town for you—twenty-eight versts from here— 
there the hay is better, and they give you oats. How- 
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Our master 


ever, | do not care about going there. 


goes there sometimes, and orders the coachman to 
hurry up, and the coachman hits us in a most pain- 
ful manner with the whip. ‘Then there is also 
Alexandrovka, Bielozerk, and Cherson, also a town 

. only how can you understand all this!) That is 
the world; not all, we will admit, but nevertheless 
a considerable portion of it.” 

The bay stopped speaking, but his lower lip con- 


tinued to quiver as if he was still whispering some- 


thing. This was due to old age. Ile was seven- 
teen years old, which age for a horse is what 


seventy-seven years of age would be to a man. 

“[ do not understand your sagacious, equine re- 
marks, and will not bother to try and understand, 
“As long as 
I have now 


but will accept them,” said the snail. 
there is burdock for me it is sufficient. 
been four days crawling on this plant, and I have 
not finished yet. And after this burdock is finished 
there is another, and in it I am sure a snail is 
sitting. And that’s all. To jump is not necessary— 
that is all imagination and frivolity; sit and eat 
the leaf on which you are resting. If I had not 
been lazy in crawling I should long ago have gone 
away from you and your arguments. One’s head 
aches from them, and nothing more.” 

“No; allow me to tell you why,” interrupted the 
grasshopper. “It is so pleasing to chirrup a little, 
especially on such entrancing subjects as infinity, 
etc. Of course, there are practical natures which 
only trouble about how best to fill their insides, 
such as you or this beautiful caterpillar.” 

“Ah, no, leave me in peace! I implore you, leave 
me in peace, and out of the question; do not bother 
about me,” querulously cried the caterpillar. “I am 
doing this for the future life, only for the future 
life.” 

“What sort of a future life?” inquired the bay. 

“Can it be you do not know that after death I 
become a butterfly with multi-colored wings?” 

The bay, lizard, and snail did not know this, but 
the insects had a kind of glimmering knowledge on 
And all kept silent for a short time, be- 
anything to the 


the subject. 
cause no one knew how to say 
point respecting the future life. 
“It is necessary to treat strong convictions with 
respect,” chirruped the grasshopper at length. “Does 
Perhaps you 
The elder of 


no one wish to say anything more? 
ladies?” and he turned to the flies. 
them answered: 

“We cannot say that things have gone badly with 
us. We have just come from a room where the 
‘oude wife’ was potting jam, and we settled under 
a lid and had our fill. We are satisfied. It is true 
our mamma got entangled in the jam, but what is 
to be done? She had already lived a considerable 
time in the world, and we are satisfied.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the lizard, “I am of the opinion 
that you are all entirely correct! But, on the other 


” 


hand... 
Sut the lizard did not state what was on the other 


hand, because she felt something firmly press her tail 
into the ground. 

This was the coachman, Anton, who, having 
awakened, had come for the bay. He had un- 
wittingly placed his huge foot on the assemblage 
and squashed it. Only the flies escaped, and flew 
away to buzz of their deceased mother departed in 
the jam. The lizard escaped, but with a reduced 
tail, Anton took the bay by the forelock, and led 
him out of the garden to harness him up to the 
barrel, and go for water, and said to him, “Get on, 
you old stump!” to which the bay only replied by 
whispering something to himself. The lizard re- 
mained without a tail. True it is that after a while 
it grew again, but it always remained somewhat 
blunted and blackish in color, and whenever she 
was asked how she had damaged her tail, she used 
to reply: 

“They tore it off because I dared to express my 
convictions.” 

And she was quite correct. 


“The Signal and Other Stories” (A. F. 


From 


Knopf). 
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Yankee Ambulancing in Alsace 
By Preston Lockwood 


FIRST ARTICLE 
LSACE has long been history’s famous border- 
A part of it is now also an unique 
section of Time’s greatest battle front. 


land. 


here are cut along the brows of 


those Vosges heights which directly overlook the 


The trenches 


these summits can be seen, 
Mulhouse and Colmar, the 
Black Forest and the 
snow-topped mountains of Switzerland. A few 
yards behind the mouths of the communication 
trenches are the first dressing-stations, everywhere 
and always one of war’s most ghastly spots. Paths 
make their way from these dressing-stations down 
the mountainsides until become roads and, 
once they have become roads, our work begins. 

Until our light, cheap cars were risked on these 
roads, a wounded man faced a ten-mile journey 
with his stretcher strapped to the back of a mule 
or put on the floor of a hard, springless wagon. 
Now he is carried by hand or in wheelbarrows 
from five hundred yards to two miles. Then in 
one of our cars there is a long climb, followed by 
a long descent. And over such roads! Roads 
blocked by artillery convoys and swarming with 
mules staggering, likely as not, beneath a load of 
Roads so narrow that two 


Rhine Valley. From 
beyond the smoke of 


shadowy boundary of the 


they 


high explosive shells! 
vehicles cannot pass each other when both are in 
Roads with a steep bank on the one side 
Roads where lights 
Roads even where 


motion! 
and a sheer drop on the other! 
quickly draw German. shells! 
horns must not be blown! 
Indeed, these roads seem to stand for our whole 
work. But they do not by any mean represent our 
whole work and it is necessary, if one wants to con- 
vey a comprehensive idea of our life, to begin at 
This is a village twenty-five miles to the 
relation to the 


our base. 
rear but strategically located in 
various dressing-stations, sorting points, base hos- 
pitals and railheads which we serve and, in this war 
of shipping clerks and petrol, one of those villages 
which is as much a part of the front as even the 
It is a “little, one-eyed, blink- 
ing sort of place.” It is not as near to the fighting 
as some of us, particularly adventurous humanita- 
rians fresh from New York and Paris, desire. But, 
picturesquely placed on the banks of the Moselle 
and smiling up at the patches of hollow-streaked 
snow that, even in late July and August, stand out 
on the tops of the Ballon d’Alsace and the Ballon 
Servance, it is a lovely, long-to-be-remembered spot 
and everyone in the Section quite naturally speaks 


trenches themselves. 


of it as “home.” 

We are billeted in some twenty-five households 
as if we were officers, although our rations are the 
rations of a common soldier and our Section rules 
are unfailingly to salute officers and even to make 
ourselves scarce in hotels and cafés frequented only 
by officers. Our lodgings range from hay-lofts to 
electrically-lighted rooms; but the character of our 
welcome is always the same—pleasant, cordial, to be 
counted upon—“You are doing something for France 
and I will do what I can for you.” 

One of the tellows, for instance, is quartered over 
a café. It is a little place, dirty and unattractive. 
Before the war, an American tourist dropping into 
this café would probably have been sold a bad grade 
of vin ordinaire and been charged too much for it. 
But the other day the chap who billeted there was 
a little under the weather and I took his breakfast 
to him in his room. I found the café full of 
customers who had not been served. The woman 
of the house was upstairs giving her ambulancicr 
Américain a cup of that great Vosges remedy, linden 
tea. I inquired about lunch. But it was no use, 
there was nothing for me to do. She was going 
to give him his lunch if he felt like eating it, and 
Was not her husband away fighting 
catalogued as 


his dinner, too. 

and had not her eldest son 

“missing” since last June? 
Perhaps it is not surprising that we should be so 


been 





received in a village where we have been living now 
for six months, where we are the best patrons of 
the biggest hotel, the most valued customers of half 
But this hospitable reception is by no 
Everywhere we meet 


the shops. 
means confined to our base. 
with a courtesy and with a gratitude which bring 
with them a very satisfactory sense of doing some- 
thing worth while and having it appreciated. 

Imagine, for instance, a small town surrounded by 
mountains that, sloping gently up from its main 
street and railway station, are chequered for some 
distance with houses, green fields and straggly stone 
walls while hidden in their tree-covered summits 
are trenches and batteries of 75s and here and there 
hotels where before the war tourists stopped and 
to which now the wounded are carried. But on 
this day a thick gray mist hangs over the town like 
a half-lowered curtain. The guns rest because the 
gunners cannot see. The mist hides entirely the tops 
of the mountains, gives the generally-visible houses 
and stone walls a dim, unshaped appearance and 
makes hardly noticeable a procession of gray motor 
ambulances coming out from the tree-line and mak- 
ing their way down into the town. 

Around the railway station is a group of tem- 
porary tents, where,the wounded are given by the 
ladies of the Croix Rouge a cup of coffee or a 
glass of citron and water before being packed into 
the train sanitaire to begin their long journey to the 
center or south of France. The ambulances evac- 
uating the hospitals draw up among these tents under 
the orders of the sergeant in charge. Four or five 
Fretich ambulances arrive and are unloaded. Then 
a smaller car takes its place in the line. It has a 
long, low, gray body with two big red crosses painted 
on either side. Beneath the red crosses are the 
words “American Ambulance,” and a name-plate 
nailed to the front seat bears the inscription “Wel- 
lesley College.” 

The driver, after clearly doing his hest to make 
a smooth stop, gets down and helps in lifting out 
the stretchers. One of the wounded, as his stretcher 
is slid along the floor of the car and lowered to 
the ground, groans pitifully. He had groaned this 
way and sometimes even screamed at the rough 
places on the road. So the driver’s conscience hurt 
him as he pulled some tacks out of his tires and 
waited for the sergeant’s signal to start. It was his 
first day’s work as an ambulancier. He could still 
see every rock and every rut in the last mile of the 
road he had just driven over and he wondered if 
he really had been as careful as possible. 

But he was saved from reproaching himself very 
long. An infirmier tapped him on the shoulder and, 
telling him that a blessé wished to speak to him, 
led him to one of the tents. It was the man about 
whom he had been unhappy, now more comfortable, 
although evidently still suffering. 

“You are very kind, sir,” he said, in English 
that might have been in other circumstances quite 
good, and disclosing a lieutenant’s galons as he gave 
his right hand to the driver. “You drive carefully. 
1 know, for I have a car. I don't like to cry—but 
I have two broken legs—anything hurts me—but it 
is really decent of you fellows to come way over 
here—it really is trop gentil . . and the driver 
went back to his car marvelling for the first of 
many times at the sense of sympathy which had 
made that pain-stricken officer think of him at all. 


One wet night not long ago, I was stopped en 
route by a single, middle-aged soldier trudging his 
way along a steep road running from a cantonment 
behind the lines to the trenches. Embarrassed a 
little at first and pulling at his cap, this man said 
that he had heard in the trenches of the American 
ambulance; that a friend had written back that he 
had been carried in one of them; that this was the 
first time that he had had an opportunity of shaking 
hands with one of the volontaires Américains, Then, 
as I leaned over to say good-bye, he shook both my 
hands, offered me a cigarette, shook both my hands 
again, saying, “Une jolie voiture,” and, pointing to- 
wards where in the black distance came the rumble 
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of guns, “perhaps you will bring me back to- 
morrow.” 

If that man, by the way, lad asked me for a lift, 
as is usually the case when you are stopped like that 
on the road, my orders would have been to have 
refused him, to have said “c’est défendw’ and to 
have driven on. The Hague Conventions forbid 
carrying any soldiers in ambulances except those 
who are wounded and those in the service sanitaire. 
It is, putting it mildly, unpleasant to have to refuse 
aman a ride when he is wearily facing a long walk 
and you are spinning by in an empty ambulance. It 
is doubly unpleasant when you feel that this man 
would do anything for you from puslting your car 
out of a ditch to sharing a canteen. And yet, when- 
ever we have to perform this disagreeable duty the 
conversation usually ends with a “merci quand 
meme.” 

Indeed, discipline in a French soldier seems to 
be able to maintain itself remarkably from within. 
Officers and men mingle probably more unrestrain- 
edly than in any army in the world. A _ soldier 
when talking to an officer does not stand at atten- 
tion after the first salute. Privates and officers are 
frequently seen in the same room of a hotel or café 
and sometimes even have their meals in messes that 
are scarcely separated at all. But these encroach- 
ments upon military formalism seem to go no deeper 
than the frills of efficiency. Orders are obeyed with- 
out “reasoning why” and, as in all conscript armies, 
the machinery of punishment is evolved to uphold 
authority at all cost. Officers have wide and im- 
mediate powers of punishment and the decisions of 
court martials judging the graver offences are swift, 
severe and highly-dreaded. 

But, returning for the moment to our base, we 
park our cars in the public square, on a hill-side, 
along the fence of the curé’s yard and against the 
walls of an old church, where their bright red 
crosses flame out against the gray flaking stone, and, 
on a cold morning, it is always possible to save a 
lot of cranking by pushing them down the hill. 
About half the Section on any given day are to be 
found at the base and “in bounds,” which means the 
square, the hotel where we have our mess or the 
room where one is billeted. These men compose 
the reserve list, and are liable to be called at any 
minute when they must “roll,” as we say, instantly. 
The rest of the section are on duty in detachments 
of from one to eight cars and for periods of from 
twenty-four hours to a week at various dressing- 
stations, sorting points, field hospitals and so forth. 
The men on reserve are used to reinforce these 
places, to fill up quickly (rains sanitaires, to rush to 
any one of a half dozen villages which are some- 
times shelled. 

Often, when the fighting is heavy, not a man or a 
car of Section 3 is to be found at —— The 


repair car even will be driven to some cross-roads 





or sorting point where our ambulances bring the 
wounded from several dressing-stations. And Mr. 
Hill will be away in the staff car dropping in upon 
the widely-separated places where his men are work- 
ing to see that all is going well or to know the rea- 
son why. 

Mr. Lovering Hill, at the outbreak of the war, 
was practicing law in New York City. He had been 
educated at Harvard and in Switzerland and, speak- 
ing French as well as English and thoroughly under- 
standing the French temperament and people, he 
immediately enlisted with the American Ambulance 
of Neuilly as a driver. In six months he was pro- 
moted to the rank of squad-leader and, since last 
July, ranking as a first lieutenant in the French 
army, he has been in charge of the work of Section 
Sanitaire No. 3, succeeding Mr. Richard Lawrence, 
of Boston, who had been compelled to return to 
the United States. Mr. Hill certainly believes in 
never letting the reins of discipline drag, and yet he 
gets along quite famously with all except those who 
have a habit of recalling in some way that they are 
volunteers. 

A French lieutenant and an official interpreter are 
also attached to the Section. We are partly under 
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the control of the sanitary service and partly of 
the automobile service. The French personnel are 
a link between the automobile service and our unit 
and they are busy from morning until night keeping 
abreast of the required reports, for reports must be 
made every five days of the consumption of gasoline, 
the number of miles run, the number of wounded 
carried, the oil, carbide and spare parts needed, the 
rations drawn and, in great detail, of any change in 
personnel. 

There are no orderlies or mechanics attached to 
our Section and each driver is responsible for the 
upkeep and repair of his own car. We do as much 
of this work as possible in the square where we 
park our cars. So we patch tires, scrape carbon 
and change springs while the church bell rings per- 
sistently and mournfully for masses and funerals 
and while the women who sit and watch us from 
their shop windows laugh at our language as much 
as if they understood it. 

In general charge of this work and-of a black- 
smith shop that we have turned into a workroom is 
a so-called Mechanical Department composed of the 
two drivers who know the most about automobiles. 
And so successfully has the system worked out, that 
laymen though most of us be, none of our ‘Chinese 
Rolls Royces” or “Mechanical Fleas’—as an English 
Red Cross Corps in the neighborhood has nicknamed 
our Fords—has been so severely “punished” that its 
repair has been beyond the power of its driver, in- 
structed and assisted by the Mechanical Department. 

We receive the one sou a day, which, in addition 
to allowances to wife, if any, and to children, if any, 
is the wage of a French poilu. We draw, as has 
already been mentioned, an ordinary soldier’s ra- 
tions: plenty of nourishing, but rather solid bread 
which, with the date of its baking stamped upon it, 
comes in big, round loaves that we hold against our 
chest and cut with our pocket knife in true poilu 
fashion; rice or potatoes, generally rice; coffee, 
sugar, salt, and sometimes fresh meat, but ordinarily 
canned beef called by the French private, singe, or 
monkey meat. At our own request we get the cash 
equivalent of our wine and tobacco allowances, and 
this is used to help defray the expenses of having 
our food cooked and served in the best hotel the 
town offers. But with these exceptions’—and French 
tobacco especially may be put in the category of 
acquired tastes—we take and eat everything that is 
given to us with a very good grace. And, although 
it is possible, especially at our base, to add variously 
and cheaply to this diet at one’s own expense, it 
probably is a fact that those of the Section, who in 
a spirit of “playing the game” all the way through 
have stuck to the army rations, weigh more and feel 
better than when they first took the field, in spite 
of the constant drenchings one gets and the stretches 
of work without sleep. 

The hours of our meals—served by the untiring 
red-cheeked Fanny—are a little more American than 
military, for those taking their turn on the reserve 
list “at home.” But Mr. Hill’s rule requires military 
punctuality on penalty of washing the dirtiest car in 
the square. This is also the punishment inflicted 
upon anyone who does not get his car properly ready 
for morning inspection, who is not in his room by 
nine o'clock, who has any trouble on the road from 
an insufficient supply of “gas” or oil, who is tardy 
in handing in reports or breaks in any way the rules 
from time to time posted in the mess-room. 

“In a word, you are military and not military, 
but I am going to pay you the greatest compliment 
in my power by treating you as I would any 
French soldiers under my command,” the Command- 
ant in charge of the Automobile Service of the army 
to which we are attached said to us on one occa- 
sion. And it has been the clear purpose of our 
chiefs to live up to the responsibilities of that 
compliment. This is mainly done, I suppose, by 
example and through the force of a very real 
esprit du corps, but washing another man’s car has 
been found a useful punishment. 

* * * 


Away from our base, in our nomadic dressing- 
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station-to-hospital existence, we are often pretty 
much “on our own.” This part of our life begins 
ina valley reached through a famous pass. ' Starting 
from the valley of the Moselle, casy grades along a 
splendid highway crowded with trucks, staff-cars, 
wine carts and long lines of yellow hay wagons, 
bring one to a tunnel about three hundred yards in 
length. In the middle of this tunnel is a low white 
marble stone with a rounded top that until a year 
ago last August marked the boundary between 
French and Germany. To an American driving an 
automobile in the dim tunnel light this stone is 
simply something not to be hit. To the French who 
have fought so bravely that it may no longer stand 
for a boundary it is a sacred symbol. I have seen 
the eyes of returning wounded glisten at the sight 
of it. I can never forget how companies of chasscurs 
as they pass it going to the trenches break into sing- 
ing or whistling their famous Sidi-Brahim march. 


3eyond this tunnel the road, wrapping itself 
around the mountain like a broad, shining ribbon, 
descends into a fertile commercial valley in sweep- 
ing curves sometimes a kilometer long: on one side 
are high gray rocks where reservists seem to hang 
by their teeth and break stones, on the other a sheer 
drop into green fields, behind the tunnel-pierced 
summit, in front the red-roofed houses of several 
Alsatian villages nestling against yet another line of 
mountain-tops. And along this road we make our 
way at midnight, at daybreak, in the late afternoon, 
running cautiously with wounded and running care- 
lessly empty. We are at home, too, at all houses in 
the villages to which it leads, little villages with 
life-size portrayals of the Crucifixion at every cor- 
ner and many gray stone churches with curious 
onion-shaped towers and clamorous bells. 


The appearance of an American ambulance in the 
villages is no longer a novelty, sentries let us pass 
without a challenge, school children do not any 
more rush over to us at recess time or soldiers crowd 
around us and say to one another, “voila la voiture 
Ameéricaine.” And we have friends everywhere: 
the officer who wants to speak [English and invites 
us so often to lunch with him, the corporal of en- 
gineers who was a well-known professor, the receiv- 
ing sergeant who was a waiter at the Savoy Hotel 
in London, the infirmier who was in charge of the 
French department of one of the largest New York 
publishing houses. 


But cooks are the people we cultivate the most 
assiduously. It is forbidden to leave your car and 
cat in a café. Besides, the time of day when we 
are hungriest is the time—maybe midnight or early 
morning—when no cafés are open or when we are 
marooned on some mountain-top. For single cars 
and small wandering detachments there are only 
informal arrangements for “touching” rations. So 
we depend upon the good will of the chief cooks and 
we seldom go hungry. But the staunchest sustainer 
of every American ambulance driver presides over 
the kitchen of the largest sorting-point in the val- 
ley. We call this cheery-voiced, big-hearted son of 
the Savoie mountains, who before the war washed 
automobiles in Montmartre, “Le Capitain,’ “Joe 
Cawthorne,” “Gunga Din.” He is never tired or out 
of spirits. He never needs to sleep. It will be a 
rush period. We will leave our ambulances only 
to ect gasoline, oil and water while the wounded are 
being discharged. “Le Capitain,” too, will be up to 
his neck in work, cooking a meal for a hundred 
people, hurrying out at the Médecin Chef's order, 
soup for thirty and tea for twenty more—and still 
he will find time to run out to our cars with a cup 
of coffee and a slice of cheese. The only occasion 
on record of anything from “Joe Cawthorne” but a 
word and a smile of cheer was once when one of 
the fellows, who felt that to his coffee he owed 
his escapes from sleeping at the wheel and running 
off the bank and therefore his life, went to America 
and gave “Le Capitain” an envelope with some 
money in it. “Jamais, jamats,” he said, returning 
the envelope and viciously picking some flies out of 


his coffee cauldron. 
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Zoe Akins’ Magic 
By H. K. M. 


Mr. Harry B. Kennon dealt 
severely with Miss Akins’ play in free 
verse, “The Magical City,’ in the Mir- 
ror of week before last. The appended 
article from the Boston “Transcript” 
gives another aspect of the quality of 
the drama by the St. Louis authoress. 

Some weeks ago these columns con- 
tained a review of “The Magical City,” 
a short play in free verse by Miss Zoe 
Akins, as acted by the Washington 
Square Players at The Bandbox in New 
York. The reviewer ventured the state- 
ment that the form was a novelty, a 
capitally executed experiment. He had 
in mind at the time the plays of d’An- 
nunzio, but a rather hazy memory 
seemed to report that the d’Annunzio 
metre was a more regular one than 
that of Miss Akins, however varied the 
lines might be in length. At all events 
the little piece seemed to deserve closer 
study. Miss Akins showed a practiced 
literary hand, a lively imagination, and 
an admirable sense of actuality. Though 
she is hardly more than a youngster, 
her name is already known. She is 
author of a book of verse, “Interpreta- 
tions,” much liked in this country and in 
England. She is a writer of stimulating 
essays and reviews. She is soon to ap- 
pear as a novelist. Best of all, she is 
the author of a notable comedy, “Papa,” 
which was announced for performance 
by Mr. Reicher in his unfortunate sea- 
son at the Garden theater in New York. 
“Papa,” which has already had _ per- 
formances in Italy, is to be one of the 
plays in Miss Bonstelle’s season which 
is to commence shortly on the Pacific 
Coast. Altogether Miss Akins is one 
to make experiments, and her experi- 
ments are worth watching. 

It was a well justified curiosity that 
prompted the question why “The Mag- 
ical City” was written in free verse. 
“T wrote it in free verse,” replied Miss 
Akins, “because I could not do it in 
any other way. The idea came to me 
a year or so ago—the idea of this par- 
ticularly haunting legend of Broadway, 
and turning it into a play. But I felt 
so keenly the insistence of the poetical 
quality of my story, or that of my idea 
of the legend, that I really fought off 
writing the play at all because, in the 
first place, I was impatient with myself 
for wanting to do a thing that seemed 
so impractical, and in the second place 
because I am not in sympathy with the 
unbridled vers libre fashion of the day. 

“Ten years ago I wrote a _ poetic 
tragedy—a ‘Tristan and Isolde’ in five 
acts. I didn’t know anything about 
verse forms then, except such as I had 
before me in the poets of my childhood. 
I knew that Shakespeare’s plays were 
in blank verse. and I knew what a son- 
net was. And I knew that Whitman’s 
work and much of the Bible was very 
fine poetry. Beyond this IT was very 
vague. T knew, however that blank 
verse of formal proportions—five feet 
to a line—could not convey the par- 
ticular intimate and broken effects of 
conversation that T wanted. So IT wrote 
my tragedy in short. irregular lines— 
that had, however, the beat of blank 
verse. 

“In a verv childish introduction T 
wrote that I ‘had made this play to be 


rather 
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more easily than longer and_ heavier 
lines.’ Later -I read in Arthur Symons’ 
translation of d’Annunzio’s ‘Francesca 
da Rimini’ a description of the original 
Italian metre, which was described as 
being serviceable bcause it was at once 
plastic and free, and yet so rhythmic in 
its cadence that one never had to search 
for the beat. That was my ideal of a 
verse-form for the drama. The tensity 
of phrases, fashioned musically but rest- 
ing on the dramatic action of the breath, 
as it responds to thought and feeling in 
the action of vocal articulation—this 
tensity dominating yet not obscuring the 
rhythm, seems to me the most distin- 
guishing characteristic of effective free 
verse. It is free verse, so characterized, 
that seems to me the best possible form 
for poetical drama.” 


Miss Akins insisted that there was no 
desire on her part to achieve anything 
so cheap as mere novelty when she 
wrote her present play. “I wrote it in 
poetical form,” she repeated, “because 
the stress and rhythm of poetry were 
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in the legend as I beheld it. The whole 
sordid little tragedy kept coming to me, 
time and time again, as a sort of song. 
When I sat down finally and let it write 
itself there was no other way to do it. 
I did it in three ‘sittings,’ practically, 
and it was very little retouched a week 
later when I got it ready for the 
stenographer. Nothing was changed in 
the stage production except that a few 
lines were cut.” 

But when two or three are gathered 
together the question bobs up: ‘What 
is vers libre?” Miss Akins, who boasts 
that she doesn’t know “the name of one 
foot from another,” but who has a 
marked sense of drama, replied in pug- 
nacious mood: “The literary people are 
fighting just now to discover a fit and 
sufficient definition of the term ‘free 





verse.’ I have no patience with a great 
part of what is being written nowadays 
under that label. Most of it has for 
me only the interest that I have always 
taken in reading medical ‘confessions,’ 
or hearing pathological facts. I like 
I am always interested in mere 
stark truths. I read ‘human documents,’ 
wherever I find them, and when they 
are not obviously fakes, they have a 
definite fascmation for me. Now, many 
of the free verse poets that have sprung 
into the literary sunlight, have produced 
crude masterpieces of  self-revelation. 
They are like naive souls pouring forth 
confessions at a religious revival. All 
this interests me—but I don’t respect 
it as art, certainly not as poetical art, 
though I feel that it is conceived and 
produced in a spirit of poetical awaken- 
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ing. Frankly, many free-verse ‘poems’ 
by novices are far less dull than the 
sonnets which thirteenth-rate poets are 
continuously manufacturing. The thing 
that is readable, unimportantly 
true, is far more enjoyable to me, how- 
ever much it lacks in authority, than 
the dead, empty, pretentious, high- 
sounding stuff that so many people think 
is poetry. The high crime of the artist, 
to me, is to be boring.” 


Miss Akins makes it plain that she 
thinks of the children of her poetical 
fancy as healthy brats, capable of “mix- 
ing it up” with others of their own age, 
and not taking refuge in tears if they 
get the worst of it. “Because I love 
poetry very keenly and hope to be known 
as a poet, I deplore the solicitous pa- 
tronage of the nurse-maid critics who 
are trying to bore the public with us, 
and keep so many of us on our feet— 
metrical or free-verse feet as you like. 
If we are real poets nothing very sad 
can happen to us. Obscurity, poverty 
and death are not half so pathetic as 
being taken on the laps of the critics and 
awarded prizes in a sort of poets’ baby- 
show.” 


even 


But to some of us it seems rather less 
than kind to regard free-verse drama as 
an extension of vers libre. What is vers 
libre, anyway, that the ancient art of the 
theater needs to borrow from it. Such 
a play as “The Magical City” would be, 
perhaps, a more friendly creature if it 
were introduced not as “free verse,” but 
as “rhythmic prose.” Professor Cope- 
land’s dictum that ‘‘good prose naturally 
finds its own rhythm” sharpens our ap- 
preciation of this distinction. A prose 
which has the virtues of prose is bound 
to have certain of the graces of verse. 
The prose writer may be as unconscious 
of spondees and anapests as Miss Akins 
in her dearest dreams might wish to be, 
but if he is a good workman he will 
surely give to his work an appropriate 
sensuous beauty. As emotion expands, 
the rise and ebb of the periods will be 
richer, more luxurious. And when emo- 
tion rises to that pitch which we call 
lyrical, the rhythm will pulse abundantly 
with the throb of feeling. Thereupon 
our younger poets will pounce on it and 
claim it as vers libre. But we shall call 
it only appropriate prose. , 


The drama offers to the word-artist 
all varieties of emotional and intellectual 
expression. It is the ideal place for 
revelling in the subtler rhythms of lan- 
guage. If Miss Akins has only called a 
little attention to the possibilities of the 
dramatic form for the use of appro- 
priate prose, she has broached an experi- 
ment that deserves a much more dig- 
nified name. But we must not read too 
much into her “one-act play in free 
verse.” Verse let it be called, since 
she has taken pains to write it in defi- 
nite lines. Only it is to be noted that 
she has worked so well as dramatist, 
that the versifier in her did not lay 
hands on the commonplace speeches. 

For example, thus speaks the lady 
who suffers much and to whom much is 
forgiven. “Umph...Umph... I don’t 
want my face washed, or my _ hair 
brushed, or anything. Just bring me 
something to put on now; then go to 
bed.” This is the petulant babbling of 
a tired “golden girl in a long, golden 
cloak, rather wistful, with fascinating 
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little ways, a charming voice, . . . and 
that is all.” We shall not be unduly 
moved by the fact that the speech is 
written in this manner: 


I don’t want 
My face washed, 


Or my hair brushed, 
Or anything. 
And besides, it makes no difference on 
the stage. 
But presently the 
has something to say 


“golden girl's” maid 


with a bit of 





feeling in it. “Now, child, brace up. He’s 
not going to hurt you. What should 
For he’s too big a man to act 
He’s not a nig- 
ger with a razor ready to slash a girl 
that’s done with him.” Read this as 


he do? 
like some drunk dago. 
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prose and still you feel a rhythm in it. 
The tone is only one of gentle expost- 


ulation, but there is a measure of feeling 


behind it. Still more marked is the 


rhythm in this passage, where something 
like emotion enters for the lirst time: 
No, we're done... He said: 
Some day, I'll go, 
And then you'll know 
I've gone for good, 
When JI am done, I’m done. 
All this occurs in the low-pitched ex- 
position of the piece. Petronelle, the 
golden, is a pretty chorus girl out of 
the slums, living in measurable luxury 
in an “apartment hotel” in New York, 
supported by a rich man of social stand- 
ing, now departed presumably for good, 
leaving only a monthly check as a re- 
minder. When he left he placed no in- 
junction upon the girl except to keep 
her mouth shut. So she has picked up 
with a young poet, who is discovered 
dozing before the window at the rise of 
the curtain. This lad, David Brooks, 
has sloughed away a great deal of en- 
ergy in the big city, has continued to eat 
off lunch counters, and has evolved from 
his experiences a philosophy, which he 
calls the philosophy, indeed the magic, 
of the magical City of Gotham. He will 
take no responsibility for living; he will 
let things go their way and will merely 
enjoy what he can. The Magical City, 
he explains: 
teaches her children much: 

And takes from them, 

That they may be spared 

Strength for mere living. 

The old emotions springing with love 
and hate - 

Are luxuries that we do not keep. 

Here in Gotham 

Has arisen a _ philosophy 

Not unlike that 

The bronze-skinned children of the 
East 

Wrested a thousand years ago 

From their iron skies 

What will be... will be 

Let it be 


The deliberate, affected coldness of 
this is well expressed in the receding 
thump of the metre. The emotional re- 
ply of the girl strikes in by way of 
contrast with a rising pulse: 

No, David. 

For we ean fight 

And build, and change 

And take 

David, in his. calmer 

adoration, speaks in a fairly steady 
metre: “I only know,” he says, 


moments of 


IT envy 
The marvelously long arms 
Of some one 
Who lifted you so high 
And set you here, 
Far up, to be a star, 
A little child of the moon, 
Who has flung to me 
The gods know why 
A wonderful moon flower. 

There is in the passage just a touch of 
the rhapsodic, which swings into its gal- 
loping rhythm only when the poet turns 
his emotion loose, so that he may enjoy 
in beautiful words the pleasure he has 
missed in action. 

Petronelle, you 

Are a golden fairy 

Whose enchanted palace 

Is Gotham Z 

And here in the Magical City, 

On the vine in its casement windows 


Blooming at dusk, 
Love like a moon flower blows, 
Whiter against the dark 
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Than lillies in sun-lit gardens, 

In the green and quiet country, 

So be not afraid 

Of the Magical City, 

Petronelle: 

From its hovering shadows 

Our deeds, 

Our loves, 

Our dreams, 

Burst with the aspect of flowers, 

Starry against the night. 

Here you belong; here you must Stay. 

* * a # ca * * a 

I am one of the candle flames 

Guttering in the dark 

Of Gotham. 

There is nothing so splendid 

Under the stars to me 

As the Magical City 

That I call home, 

But where never a kinsman is, 

Nor a thing of my own, 

By this time, rhythmic prose has be- 
cume more than half verse; but even 
here there is variation in the quality of 
the metre, to parallel the variation in 
feeling, as three syllables give place to 
two. The emotional climax comes in 
the following passage, which is almost 
wholly rhapsodic: 

Yes, my magical one, 

You are here; 

You are part of the wonder 

Of the clear high skies, 

And the peak-like towers, 


And the speak-like towers, 
And the singing surge 

Of the millions 

Toward passion and power 
I am glad that the fairies 
Who stood at your birth 
Made you lovely and simple, 
And gave you the face 

Of Helen and Sappho, 

nd all the great ladies, 
And passionate girls 

Whose lyrical names 

Have fallen like meteors 
Through the turbulent night of Time, 


The rhythmic effect of the final line, 
whose office is to bring the outburst to a 
close, is admirable. 


After this point the lyrical element 
enters less. The metre reflects sensitive- 
ly the rise and fall of feeling, but only 
reflecting, not expressing, the emotion 
felt. The former lover enters, orders 
the poet out of the place, encounters a 
hectic resistance, and finally, somewhat 
bored with the whole matter, leaves it 
to Petronelle to choose. At this point 
comes an admirable bit of character con- 
trast by means of rhythm. Says the 
poet: 

No longer 

Are we children 

Of the Magical City, 

Submissive and wise; 


We are trappers 

Who steal 

Through the paths of the forest! 
We are hunters! 

We are beasts! 

And you are the prize, 
Petronelle! 

Kor you 

We will spread our snares! 
We will cast the net 

Of our love 

In the shining waters 

Of your thoughts 

And seek to entangle 

Your soul. 


And now the deliberate, middle-aged 
lover: 


Petronelle, 

Turn your face to the night, 
Look away, 

Go to the window 

And Jook far out 

At the dark 

And the stars 

And then, 

While we are silent, 
Think of us both 

Tell us, 

With your face averted 
The name 

Ot the one 

Who must stay 


And then 


Petronelle chooses—the stronger man. 
The poet first poses, then rants, and 
finally draws a revolver and shoots his 
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In Petronelle’s arms the man dies, 
murmuring : 


rival. 


I guess 

That this is love, 
All right 

I want to say 
It’s worth 

All it costs 


This is true poetic drama and not dra- 
The moments of greatest 
emotion are not expressed in words. 
This is the “heightened prose” of the 
natural speech of the characters them- 
selves. It is the agent, the servant, of 
the drama. 


matic poetry. 


For the rest, the play continues for 
what seems a needlessly long time. Va- 
rious relatives and friends of the de- 

Petronelle kneels 
They pledge her to 


ceased enter, while 
rigid at her post. 
silence, to avoid any scandal to the 
corpse’s fair name; they buy off the poet 
to leave the country for good, that there 
may be no murder trial. One scarcely 
knows what the author’s purpose in al! 
this is and though one’s eye remains 
fixed on the girl’s crouched figure, the 
spectator’s attention is so sparingly de- 
manded that he has time to reflect that 
if this piece had a fable equal to its 
characterization and its poetic beauty, it 
might demand an important place in the 
dramatic literature of our time. 
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Letters From the People 
If | Were President Wilson 


Chicago, May 31, 1016. 
Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 

Since you wrote your timely article 
entitled, “If I were President Wilson,” 
two correspondents have written letters 
which were not exactly appreciative in 
tone, and both were evidently from Ger- 
mans or German sympathizers, \. Mey- 
erheimer and Western Starr. 

I write as an Englishman, having been 
in England until just thirteen months 
ago. Since then I have kept myself 
thoroughly in touch with English affairs 
and with public opinion in my native 
country by the regular perusal of news- 
papers and by correspondence with pri- 
vate individuals in) [England. As a 
newspaper writer, I can claim to have 
some experience in the not-too-easy task 
of gauging public opinion, and unless I 
am very much mistaken, you are right 
in thinking the British people will not 
countenance a continuation of the war 
one moment longer than appears neces- 
sary for insuring the independence of 
Belgium and Serbia and the laying of 
the spectre of a Europe under the 
military dominance of Germany. 

Of course there are many people who 
talk about not laying down arms until 
Germany is “crushed,” but there are ex- 
tremists everywhere. ‘The vast majority 
will be quite satistied if they can feel 
assured Germany has abandoned the 
dream of world domination (which 
means world-Germanization), that all 
Europe believes she has long cherished. 
Once the British people believe this is 
assured it will be impossible to maintain 


sufficient unanimity in support of the 
war. On the other hand, many of those 
least inclined in most circumstances to 
support war, do not feel at all disposed 
to support any movement towards peace 
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until terms are proposed which will 
ensure these results. 

But if it be true, as I would fain 
believe, that the German people would 
not support their rulers in any demands 
of an aggressive character, it seems rea- 
sonable enough to suppose that some 
scheme might be devised which would 
ensure to all concerned freedom from 
the menace of invasion in the future, 
and if either side refused to consider 
such a proposal, or persisted in demands 
to which the other could not be expected 
to agree without being beaten to its 
knees, that side would lose the con- 
fidence, not only of all neutrals, but 
of its own people also, and no govern- 
ment could continue at war in such 
circumstances. 

I think with you that President Wil- 
son is a sufficiently skillful diplomatist 
to stand some chance of success in in- 
ducing the parties concerned to an- 
nounce terms which, when compared 
with each other, may reveal a basis for 
establishing permanent peace. In every 
belligerent country there are people 
bringing all the pressure they can upon 
their own government td get them to 
announce terms. If President Wilson 
pursues a policy of watchful waiting 
with the same object in view, the hands 
of these oft-misunderstood people will 
be greatly strengthened. If this does 
not put an end to the war, the peoples 
of Europe, none of whom ever wanted 
the war, will probably settle matters by 
means of a revolution which will be as 
wide as the continent. 


WitttiamM H. Seep. 
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Single Tax in New South Wales 

Box 797, G. P. O. Sydney, N. S. W. 
/:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

On the 13th of April the Sydney City 
Council decided to impose all its taxa- 
tion, or rates, on the value of land apart 
from all improvements. This reform 
has been demanded for years. At the 
recent City Council elections a majority 
was elected in favor of it. The new 
Mayor, the Rt. Hon. R. D. 
Meagher, M. L. A., lost no time in get- 
ting to work, and when the time came 
to strike the rate the old brigade col- 


Lord 


lapsed. It was only able formally to 
move an amendment which was sup- 
ported by two votes (mover and _ sec- 
onder). 

In moving the adoption of the new 
system, the Lord Mayor said that “since 
the inauguration of the council in 1843, 
the rates had always been raised either 
rental or improved 
alone, or upon the rental and unim- 
proved values combined, and now for 
the first time they had adopted the 
‘up-to-date and scientific system’ entire- 
ly, and he was very proud of having 
brought this into operation during his 
term. Sydney was the first of all cities 
in the Empire, having the status of 
Lord Mayoralty, to adopt the principle, 
and he hoped the precedent established 
would be followed by all.” 


upon the values 


The reformers had to face heavy 
The daily press of the city was 
almost entirely hostile. When it was 
all over and the victory. was won it 


odds. 


passed almost unnoticed, so far as the 


press was concerned. Several days 
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These fifteen tales by Harris Merton 
Lyon are done by a man of rare 
genius—a man whose work you sim- 
ply must know if you are interested 
in short-story masterpieces. No con- 
sideration of present day American 
literature is complete without an in- 
clusion of Lyon’s masterful studies 
of our lifes GRAPHICS ranks 
shoulder to shoulder with the shorter 
work of Hauptmann, Sudermann, 
Tcheckov, de Maupassant. The un- 
forgettable “2oooth Christmas’ is 
known to Socialists the world over. 





The Most POWERFUL Book 
Of Short Storics 


GRAPHICS 


Published by William Marion Reedy, 


by any living American Writer 
is Lyon’s 


Here are tales of social significance, 
caustic arraignments of social injus- 
tices—yet not mere propaganda, but 
memorable /iterature, powerful in its 
irony, inspiring in its bursts of melo- 
dious beauty. GRAPHICS isn’t just 
another book of short stories that 
you'll read and throw away. It’s a 
book you'll keep by you to re-read, 





quote and argue about. 

You'll thank Reedy for NET 
having published it and 

this ad for having called $] .00 
your attention to it. 





St. Louis, Mo. 











later the Daily Telegraph had a weak 
article on the subject from which I 
quote the following: “The principle 
established by the new form of rating is 
that it leaves out of consideration and 
unrated the £45,000,coo of buildings and 
improvements upon the land within the 
city boundaries, thus casting the entire 
burden upon the £27,000,000 of ground 
values, and whereas a rate of 4d in the 
pound has now been struck upon that 
£27,000,000, yielding £453,000, a rate of 
14d upon the improved value would 
have produced an equal revenue. Ground 
taxation is one of the ideals of the 
Labor Party, and there are many others 
That value has 
been given, they argue, not by the own- 
ers, but by the people, and it, therefore, 
belongs to them, while by leaving all im- 


who hold similar views. 


provements untaxed, owners will be 
stimulated to put their land to the best 
advantage, and erect as many improve- 
ments as possible.” 

For the information of your readers 
| may state that Sydney is the capital 
of New South Wales, the most populous 
State in the Australian commonwealth. 
It is the largest city of the continent, 
and destined to be one of the greatest 
cities in the world. Henceforth. as 
it grows and the value of land increases, 
the citizens will share in that public 
value which arises because of the growth 
The user and non-user 
Each 


of population. 
of land are on an equal footing. 
owner pays taxation for the city ser- 
vices, not upon his industry, but upon 
the bare value of the portion of land 


he holds. 


The area controlled by the City Coun- 
cil is comparatively small. It is sur- 
rounded by forty suburban municipalities 
and one shire. The total area is 123,299 
acres. The latest population figures are 
713,200, and the value of land is set 
down at £53,138,686. Proposals for a 
Greater Sydney have been talked about 
for years, and a scheme drawn up, but 
no progress has been made with it. 
Throughout the whole of that area the 
whole of the municipal taxation this 
vear will be drawn from the value of 
exclusive of all improvements, 
except hundred pounds in a 
couple of the suburban areas. There 
are no taxes on personal property. 


land, 
several 


In addition to the metropolitan area 
given, there is an outer area where 
quite a number of city business men 


and workers live. It comprises at least 


400,000 acres, increasing the population 
to 800,000, and the land values to 
£60,000,000. In this outer area all local 
taxation is drawn from the value of 
land only, except in the municipality of 
Parramatta. This is a very slow, old- 
fashioned place which has not been able 
to keep abreast of the times, but ever 
in Parramatta fully three-fourths of the 
local taxation is drawn from land 
values. 

Sydney and the surrounding suburbs 
now show the most striking example 
to the world of the practical application 
of the principles of Henry George. Here 
you will find an installment of the single 
tax system working in its best and sim- 
plest form. Not even in the United 
States is there such a monument to 
the genius and humanity of the “Proph- 
et of San Francisco.” The suburbs and 
the rest of the State have for years 
obtained nearly all their taxation from 
land values. The success of the system 
Most 
people wonder how it is that it was 
not adopted sooner. 

A. G. Hvlr, 


Secy. Unimproved Land Values 


is universal and unquestioned. 


Rating League. 
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A Forgotten Paper 


Philadelphia, May 29, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I see by the papers there is to be a 
great al fresco presentation of “As You 
Like It,” in Forest Park, St. Louis. The 
news reminds me, a former St. Louisan, 
that when I lived there in 1890, there 
was a paper published there called As 
You Like It—the first paper to take 
for itself the title of a Shakespeare 
play. What became of the paper? 

J. H. CarpeNnrer, 

[As Vou Like I]t was started by the 
late Charles E. Meade, William Marion 
Reedy and John E. Mohan. Mr. Mohan 
is now the editor and owner of the St. 
Louis Il’orld. The paper ran for five 
or six years. David Gibson was the 
cartoonist. He is dead. John O'Neill, 
then a noted ticket scalper, bought the 
Mr. O'Neill died in 1905. The 
paper died about 1903. Mr. Carpenter 
is right about its being the first paper 
to take the title of a Shakespeare play. 
It may be added here that Joseph Kepler 
started Puck here, taking the title from 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Puck 


paper. 
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removed to New York in 1876. It is 
still flourishing there —Editor the Mir- 
ROR. } 


J 
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A Warning from Argentine 
Buenos Aires, May 1, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

You may expect some of my country- 
men to call on you one of these days 
in the interests of the Argentine land 
question. We do some funny things 
down here—just now a gang are out to 
get a couple of thousand farmers from 
your country to come here instead of 
going to western Canada. Well, just tell 
those farmers up your way that in Ar- 
gentine they'll pay for their land--—ift 
they buy—or pay rent to their landlords, 
and afterwards they'll pay taxes on their 
earts, sulkeys, drags, threshing ma- 
chines; on the grain they produce they'll 
pay a tax for the use of the roads; 
another to unload their wagons at the 
railway station; and another on the 
grain, for the right to send it out of 
the state; and a further one per cent 
tax for the right to send it out of the 
country. The wheat buyer pays a tax 
on his business, the storekeeper on his 
business—and for the right to trade and 
for the advertising to do so, as also for 
the right to run a cart on the road or 
to put a shade over his window to keep 
the sun off his goods. All these taxes 
are passed on to the farmer, and the 
amount so passed on has been sufficient 
to strangle 33 1-3 per cent of the produc- 
tion of the country. 

In Alberta, or the west of Canada, 
they don’t do things that way. There 
a man is allowed to work without being 
fined in fifty ways for doing so. If he 
works he pays no state tax—or mu- 
nicipal tax either—on what he produces. 
He pays for his opportunity and does as 
he likes with his chance. That being so, 
men who want to get on should go to 
Western Canada; if they come here 
they'll wish they hadn’t. 

Some thirty years ago three hundred 
Welshmen came here, fancying this was 
the Land of the Free. Those who 
haven’t gone “the long journey” whence 
no man returns, left some time ago 
for Australia. They couldn't make a go 
of it because their produce was so taxed 
to make roads for the benefit of the 
big landholders—and_ railways and 
bridges—that after thirty years of strug- 
gle they gave it up, and got out. 

Now, if Yankee farmers are prepared 
to try to live where and under condi- 
tions that the Welshmen couldn’t, all 
I’ve got to say is let them come. Later 
—and very soon, too—they’ll wish they 
hadn't. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. B. Lupton. 
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An Antique 


The phone tintinnabulated. “Is this 
the office of the Daily Squawk?” a 
voice asked. “It is.” “Well, then, I 
want you to insert this death notice: 
‘Colonel Jones has gone to rest,’ in an 
appropriate place.” The next morning 
it read: “Colonel Jones has gone to rest 
in an appropriate place.” 

fe oho de 

“Do you know of any cook who will 

remain in the country?” “Not unless 


she is buried there.”—Judge. 
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‘A Blooming Geranium 
By Harry B. Kennon 


“He had a geranium plant here, too, 
but if you don’t mind I'd like to keep 
that. It’s blossomed out all of a sudden 
and makes the place rather gay.” 

A man had died for love, you see, and 
his symbol of youth in old age had 


burst 
runs the story. 


into glory at his passing. So 
Flowers have so bloom- 
ed in stories without number, ’tis a stock 
trick of pathos in artistic fiction, gen- 
erally effective. It is effective in “Thirty 
Fathoms Herbert 
Tolan and printed in the -!flantic for 


Deep,” written by 
June—a cleverly constructed, attention- 
holding story. 


As it happened, I read “Thirty Fath- 
oms Deep” in bed just before drowsing 
off, as | am a victim of that habit which 
is, if bad, delicious. Suddenly I was 
awakened by the alarm clock that is in 
the story, fully awakened. | got up 
out of bed and took a little, thin book 
in a soiled red muslin cover from my 
shelf, “Blix,” by Frank Norris, a super- 
latively good story, justly well known 
to readers of two continents, and copy- 
righted by Doubleday & McClure Co., 
in 1899. My memory had played me no 
trick, for Mr. Tolan had not only gone 
to “Blix” for the main motive of his 
tale, but had used an identical incident 
and, at times, the identical word-group- 
ings of Frank Norris, whose early tak- 
ing away is deplored by readers of fine 
fiction wherever found. It was the clear- 
est and boldest “lift” that had occurred 
in “the literary shop” in years. 


With indignation I turned back to 
the Atlantic’s “Who's Who” of con- 
tributors published with every number. 
I read: 


“Herbert Tolan has a history, and we 
are sorry to say that Herbert Tolan's 
story has a history, too. We received 
the manuscript many months aro and 
were struck by the bold imagination 
of the plot, but remained dissatisfied 
with many details. We sent it 
for revision, and in the final form ac- 
cepted it. The story was in page 
proof and the date too late to make 
any alteration in the magazine when 
the Atlantic heard from a proof-reader 
who, by a eurious coincidence, read 
this story during her last day in the 
service of the. press. For two or 
three weeks she searched her memory, 
and then telephoned, advising us to 
read a certain passage in Frank 
Norris’s early story, ‘Blix.’ Never was 


back 


a more definite inspiration. Not only 
the idea, but the words were trans- 
planted wholesale. As may be imag- 


ined, Mr. Herbert Tolan, who has been 
writing us many letters from the Na- 
tional Press Club, at Washington, no 
longer replies. Very likely this is a 
pseudonym, for the gentleman in ques- 
tion obviously is in need of an alias. 
We trust, however, that we shall pub- 
lish his full name later.” 

“The incident is mortifying, but, per- 
haps, not altogether so. It is an unique 
instance. We are sorry never to have 
read a story so good as ‘Blix,’ but we 
are glad to feel that when a 
story came along we recognized it, and 
we are amused to find that all other 
fferings from Mr. Tolan (of which, 
possibly, he himself was the author) 
wanting. 


good 


” 


were found 


My indignation melted into smothered 
hilarity—the household must not be dis- 
turbed in its slumbers—at the Atlantic’s 


amend to its readers. Never was any- 


thing more true to the tradition of the 
New England literary belt—well-man- 
nered, conscious superiority even when 
caught napping. For if there is a bet- 
ter or more widely known or more fre- 
quently referred-to story by any Ameri- 
can author than Frank Norris’ breezy 
and delightful “Blix,” I do not know 
of it. It is one of the few short stories 
that have found a fixed place in Ameri- 
can literature. 

The attitude of the Atlantic reminded 
me of a story, privately circulated, so 
ancient that it may sound new in the 


telling: “Two black mammies_ were 
trundling their charges along the pave- 
ment. One was heard to say: ‘My Miss 


Fanny’s got a new Charter Oak cook 
stove with silver feet.’ Without hesita- 
tion came the scornful rejoinder: ‘My 
Miss Harriet’s got a new marble top 
piano with gold legs.” 

Then I read Mr. Herbert Tolan’s story 
again for—allowing for changes made 
because of the Atlantic’s dissatisfaction 
with many details—“Thirty Fathoms 
Deep” is his story, and a rattling good 
story from start to finish. I began to 
consider his crime, for the crime 1s 
there, and the extent of it, and its rela- 
tion to literary ethics. 1 find that he 
has taken an untinished sketch incident 
to the telling of Blix and transformed 
it into a complete and beautifully tin- 
ished story of his own. “Amongst so 
many borrowed things,” says Montaigne, 
“Tam glad if I can steal one, disguising 
and altering for some new service.” De- 
moralizing thought! But how about 
Emerson’s plea for noble borrowing? 
How about Shakespeare—or Bacon, it 
you must? How about Stendhal 
(Beyle) the most notorious thief that 
ever secured a safe niche in the literary 
Why, Stendhal translated 
Byron 


hall of fame? 
into French whole chapters of 
and Scott and palmed them off as lus 
own! And Stendhal is worshipped 
among the high-browed. 
Mr. Tolan has rendered service, if only 
to bring the attention of the top-loftical 
to the fact that there is a literature 
native to America of which American 
writers need not be ashamed, and that 
“Blix,” though Norris in mufti, is a 
shining example of it. 

There is no slow-blooming geranium 
in “Blix” and no following an ideal 
to death; those are Tolan touches. But 


Furthermore, 


the plagiarism, where it occurs, is so 
undisguised, so impudently nndisguised, 
that I am all but convinced that Herbert 
Tolan-——-whoever Herbert Tolan may be 
—has simply perpetrated a joke. The 
internal evidence of such intent blooms 
in his “Thirty Fathoms Deep.” In any 
case, Mr. Herbert Tolan has bloomed. 
He is a geranium. 
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Summer Shows 


“Pretty Mrs. Smith,”’ a musical comedy 
in which Fritzi Scheff was singularly 
successful, will be the offering of the 
Park Opera Company for the week be- 
ginning Monday evening, June fe. 
There is much fun and fine music in 
the treatment of the story of the thrice- 
married Mrs. Smith. Her first husband, 
a minister and missionary in the far 
East, is supposed to be dead, so she 
marries a second time and quarrels with 
the new husband, who leaves on a long 
trip. She thinks he has committed sui- 
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cide and marries again, this time a typ- 
ical good fellow. On her summer vaca- 
tion at Palm Beach she meets both her 
former husbands. The third husband 
joins her there and the result is a num- 
ber of very amusing situations. Pretty 
Anne Bussert will be cast in the title 
part. 
? 
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“Sweethearts,” a musical comedy by 
Victor Herbert and Harry B. Smith is 
this week’s attraction at the Park. All 
the members of the company are well 
cast. The chorus work is especially ef- 
Such popular numbers as “On 
Parade,” “The Angelus” and “The 
Cricket on the Hearth” are very pleas- 
ingly rendered. 


fective. 


2. 
— 


At the Shenandoah “The Ne’er-Do- 
Well,” a Panama story by Rex Beach, 
is presented in pictures of ten reels. 
INathlyn Williams and Wheeler Oak- 
land take the stellar parts. It is as 
good in every way as “The Spoilers.” 
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The Eyes of the Soul 


By L. A. Lamb 


Shakespeare may be casting a keen 
eye on the celebration of his tercen- 
tennial; and, if his spirit without a 
body is at all like the spirit he had 
when he tramped over London Bridge 
every day, it is safe to wager he has 
been mightily pleased with the doings at 
the west end of the Ikads Bridge, 3co0 
years after. Trusting to the future 
“communion of saints’ and spirits for 
confirmation, I am going to say that the 
worthy Burgess of Stratford has seen 
nothing anywhere that has pleased him 
better than “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream” by 750 Soldan High School 
boys and girls and “As You Like It” 
by the pupils of the Missouri School for 
the Blind last Friday night. 


To the girls of the dramatic group 
directed by Mrs. Sankey belongs the 
credit of a truly wonderful interpreta- 
tive performance of the great pastoral 
comedy. In many ways it was the most 
original, the most naive, and quite the 
most ebullient representation of “As 
You Like It” that I remember. Mary 
Anderson, Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan, 
Julia Marlowe and many other Shake- 
spearean heroines have “held the mirror 
up” to something beyond Nature, to the 
essence of which Nature is the sem- 
But as Rosa- 
lind on the greensward stage of the 
school, Bertha McGuire held the mirror 


blance and embodiment. 


up to that epitome of nature and hu- 
manity, the Poet of the Avon, and for 
the first time in my life I was able to 
think more of Shakespeare than of the 
actors on the scene. It was an intuitive, 
sixth-sensual, fourth-dimensional read- 
ing of the delicious comedy; and in all 
my life I never arrived as near to the 
heart of the wonderful seer of Youth. 


It goes without saying that these blind 
girls, having no external models to fol- 
low, and no possibility of visual imita- 
tion, were compelled to body forth the 
persons of the play as seen with the 
interior eye of mind and felt with the 
hypersensitive faculties of soul.  Full- 
facultied scholars of Shakespeare, 
trained in the technique of the drama, 
naturally portray the obvious better than 
Superintendent Green’s pupils could do 
it; but in the domain of sub-surface 
essentials, in the realm of emotional sub- 
tleties, some of the blind girls revealed 
creative interpretation of a very high 
order. 


Miss McGuire, as Rosalind, 


achieved a real triumph. 


Jertha 
Lovely in face, 
figure, voice and mentality, she gave to 
the role a bigness, catholicity, and uni- 
versality frequently wanting in the play- 
ing of renowned stars of the Shakes- 
vault. The Celia of Miss 
Lena Hill had exactly the same ultra- 
physical = stimmung. Their opening 
scene in the Forest of Arden was arche- 
tvpic of that unconditioned, limitless de- 
votion which is the soul and sacrament 
of Friendship. Orlando, by Miss 
Ethel Hilliary, though heavily 
handicapped by the masculine tradition, 
compassed the success of showing the 
ideal and ethereal quality of the love 
of man for woman and identifying it 
with the amour-amitié of Rosalind and 


Celia. 


pearean 


more 


The “Seven Ages” soliloquy was 
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done with great charm by Irene Fross, 
a certain poignancy attaching to the 
words “sans eyes, sans everything’—a 
certain emotional surge in the audience 
giving heartfelt response to the Sphinx- 
question of human affliction! The 
Touchstone of Mildred Hosenfelt, also, 
was thought out with great subtlety and 
breadth. 


In fine, the blind girls did for me, as 
an average sample of the 8oo in the audi- 
ence, what few professional perform- 
ances of Shakespeare do—namely, re- 
vealed the intrinsic universality of the 
poet’s genius, showed his command of 
the Truth which penetrates through the 
illusions of life to the very center of 
spiritual Being, confirmed my intuitions 
that beauty is a principle apart from 
the sensory and material. 

Regardless of necessary handicaps, the 
blind girls’ “As You Like It” was a 
conspicuous psychologic achievement, an 
added honor for the “Swan of Ayon.” 
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Sholem Aleichem’s Will 


The will of Sholem Aleichem, the 
Jewish humorist, famous as “the Yid- 
dish Mark Twain,’ whose funeral on 
Monday, May 15th, was one of the most 
largely attended ever held in New York 
City, has been translated by Dr. J. L. 
Magnes from the original Yiddish in 
which it was written. It is a document 
of great interest in itself, because it 
presents a fine example of the tradi- 
tional ethical will left in all ages by the 
great men of Israel. The translation 
follows: 

“Will of Sholem Aleichem. 


“IT ask that it be opened and published 
on the day of my death, 

“To-day, the day after Yom Kippur, 
a new year has just begun, and a great 
misfortune has befallen my family. My 
oldest son, Misha (Michael) 
witz, has died, and with him part of my 
life has gone down into the grave. It 
remains for me now to redraw my will, 
which I had written in Nerve, Italy, 
when sick there in 1908. 

“Being in good health and of sound 


Rabino- 


mind, I write my will, which consists of 
ten parts: 

“TI. Wherever I die I want to be 

placed not among aristocrats or among 
the powerful, but among plain Jewish 
laborers, among the very people itself, 
so that the grave stone that is to be 
placed upon my grave should illumine 
the simple graves about me; and these 
simple graves should adorn my grave 
stone, even as the plain, good people 
during my lifetime illumined — their 
folkesschreiber. 
Y“II. No titles of any kind, with 
praises, with Rabbinical honors, should 
be placed upon my grave stone, with 
the exception of the name Sholem 
Aleichem on the one side and the Jew- 
ish inscription herewith enclosed on the 
other side. 


“III. There should be no kind of 
debate or discussion among my col- 
leagues as to making my name eternal, 
as to a monument to be erected in New 
York, etc. I shall not be able to rest 
quietly in my grave if my colleagues 
foolish. The best 


make themselves 
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monument for me will be, if my works 
are read and if there be found among 
the better-to-do classes of our people 
Mecenases who will publish and dis- 
tribute my works in Yiddish or in other 
languages, and thus give the people the 
possibility of reading, and my family— 
an honorable existence. If I have not 
been worthy to have earned Mecenasas 
during my lifetime, perhaps I shall be 
worthy ef them after my death. I go 
away from the world in the full belief 
that the people will not forsake my or- 
phans. 

“IV. At my grave and throughout a 
whole year, and then every year on the 
Jahrzeit, my remaining son, and my 
sons-in-law, if they are so minded, 
should say Kaddish after me. And if 
they do not wish to do this, or if they 
have no time for it, or if it be against 
their religious convictions, they can be 
absolved from this duty only if they all 
come together with my daughters and 
my grandchildren and with good friends, 
and read this my will, and also select 
one of my stories, one of the really joy- 
ous ones, and read it aloud in whatever 
language they understand best, and let 
my name be mentioned by them with 


laughter rather than not be mentioned 
at all. 

“V. My‘children and children’s chil- 
dren can have whatever religious con- 
victions they will. But I beg of them 
to guard their Jewish descent. Those 
of my children who want to cut them- 
selves off from their race and want to 
join another faith have by that very 
desire already cut themselves eff from 
their race and their family, and have 
thus erased themselves from my will— 
‘and they shall have no portion and in- 
heritance among their brethren,’ 


“VI. Everything that I have, be it 
money—if any such thing be in my pos- 
session—be it books, printed or in manu- 
script, in Yiddish or in other languages 
(except those translated into Hebrew), 
belongs to my wife, Hodel, the daughter 
of Elimelech (Olga Rabinowitz), and 
after her death it belongs to my chil- 
dren in equal parts: to my daughter 
Chaye Esther Berkowitz, to my daugh- 
ter Sarah Kaufman, to my daughter 
Naomi, to my daughter Miriam Rabino- 
witz, and to my son Nahum Rabinowitz. 
And as to my works in Hebrew, they 
belong to that master translator, my 
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son-in-law, J. D. Berkowitz, and to his 
daughter, my grandchild, 
witz—that should be her marriage dow 


lamar Berko 


ry. The royalties which result from my 
plays in Russia or in America should go 
half to my heirs and half should be set 
aside in the name of my grandchild, 
Bella, the daughter of Michael and 
Sarah Kaufman—that should be her 
marriage dowry. 

“VII. Out of all of the income men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, there 
should be taken for the Fund for Jew- 
ish Writers (in Yiddish and in He- 
brew) 5 per cent up to 5,000 rubles, and 
if the income be more than 5,000 rubles 
a year, 10 per cent (e. g., from 6,000 
rubles 600, from 7,000 rubles 700, from 
8,000 rubles 800, etc.). If at that time 
there be such a fund here in America, 
or there in Europe, the percentage shall 
be paid into the fund yearly, and the 
fund will act according to its statutes. 
If, however, at that time there be no 
official fund, or if there be a fund that 
does not correspond with my will, 
mentioned at the beginning of this para- 
graph, the percentages shall be dis- 
tributed among the most needy authors 
by my after agreement 
among themselves. 

“VIII. If I am not able during my 
lifetime to place a stone over the grave 
of my recently deceased son Michael 
(Misha) Rabinowitz, in Copenhagen, my 
heirs should do this with a generous 
hand, and on his Jahrzeit every year 
Kaddish should be said, and there should 
be given to the poor eighteen crowns 


heirs direct, 


charity. 

“IX. My wish is that my heirs should 
so arrange that my works and my plays 
be not sold in perpetuity cither here in 
America or in Europe. They should try 
to live from the permanent income due 
them according to law. Should there, 
however, come a time, or should there 
be found such a fool who will pay for 
the privilege a sum that will suffice for 
the support of a family, then all the 
heirs shall consult with one another, and 
if the majority agree, the money should 
be divided share and share alike, in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph VII. But first 
of all, the 10 per cent shall be deducted 
for the Jewish Literary Fund, in ac- 
cordance with Paragraph VII. 

“X. My last wish to my successors 
and my prayer to my children: To pro- 
old age, to 
heal her 


tect mamma, to beautify her 
make her bitter life sweet, to 
broken heart; not to weep after me— 
on the contrary, think of me with joy; 
and the main thing: To live together in 
peace, to bear no hatred one for another, 
to help one another in bad times, to 
remember one another upon occasion in 
the family, to have pity on a poor man, 
and when circumstances permit, to pay 
my debts, should I have any. Children, 
carry with honor my hard-earned Jew- 
ish name, and may God in heaven come 
to your help. Amen! 

“SHOLEM BEN MENACHEM RABINOWITZ 

“(SHOLEM ALEICHEM ).” 
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“What can be more sad than a man 
without a country?” feelingly asked the 
high school teacher of her class. “A 


country without a man,” responded a 


pretty girl, just as feelitely—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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University Life 
By C. F. Shandrew 


My oldest and only son has an inti- 
mate friend named Peavy who was so 
named by his parents for financial rea- 
sons, I believe. Anyhow, Peavy is a 
fine fellow, now 22 years old and in 
his seinor year at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He often visits my house 
and we discuss things worth while. He 
likes to hear my views, he says, because 
they are so different from those he hears 
at the university. He also praises my 
wife’s cooking and my tobacco. Yes, 
Peavy is some diplomat! Last night 
he started things with the 


at supper 
great man had 


remark that another 
gone. 

“I suppose you refer to James J. 
Hill,” 1 said. “Why do you call him 
great?” 

“Well, | guess it is because the news- 


he answered, smiling. 


“Was he rich?” I asked. 

“Half a_ billion, 

“Have some clam fritters,’ 
you think the newspapers would have 
noticed his death if he had died in 
pgverty ha 

“They would not,” said Peavy. “A 
poor man is not an interesting object. 
He makes no appeal to the—er—imag- 
There is nothing spectacular or 
It is dull, unin- 


papers Say so, 


they say.” 
* said: I. “Do 


ination. 
sensational in poverty. 
teresting and commonplace and contains 
no dramatic possibilities. There are so 
many more poor men dying every day 
than there are rich men that we couldn't 


notice them all.” 


“Uh. hoh;” 


“He was an ‘empire builder,’ too,” said 


said T. 


Peavy. 
“Indeed?” said [. 

“Yep,” said he. 

“How many empires did he build?” IT 

“Did he build them for his own 
to sell? Where did he keep 


kept in barns, 


asked. 
use or 
them? Are 


garages or hangars?” 


empires 


now,” exclaimed Peavy. 
“You're spoofing. What I mean is, Hill 
opened up the country, built railroads, 
set people to work and all that sort of 
Tell you what, the 


“©; 2. say 


thing, you know. 
country needs more of such men.” 

“What for?” said I. 

“Why, 
Peavy. 

“What became of our resources after 
Mr. Hill developed them?” I asked. 

“T euess Mr. Hill kept them,” an- 
swered Peavy, this time thoughtfully. 
“He certainly must have kept something 

he is worth half a billion.” 


to develop our resources,” said 


“If the country had more of such men 
developing our resources,” I observed, 
“doesn’t it seem logical to you that all 
of our resources would soon be gone?” 


“Nothing the matter with that logic 
as far as I can see,” answered Peavy, 
“but we’re not taught logic at the uni- 
versity so I don’t know anything about 
it. All I know is the Profs say that 
Mr. Hill was a great man and the 
country needs more of such men to de- 
velop our resources. Why, how could 
universities get along without men like 


Jim Hill? I’m told he gave a whole lot 
of money to found a seat of learning 
out West somewhere. Just think how 
ignorant people would be if they didn't 
have universities to go to.” 

“T never thought of that,” said IL. 

“You never went to a university, did 
you?” said Peavy to me. 

“T never did,” I replied. 


ote ofe of 
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The Kid at Church 


She was small—far too small to ap- 
preciate the value of the dignified cere- 
monies of the occasion. A perky red 
bow, like a butterfly alight, on one side 
of her pale gold head, got crushed every 
time people in the pew stood up. First 
her mother on one side smashed it with 
a blue serge sleeve and then the woman 
on the other side batted it back with the 
turn of an immaculate black broadcloth 
elbow. The small owner of the bow 
stood on tiptoe upon the kneeling rest, 
her head coming just above the back of 
the pew in front. Whenever she lost 
her balance or otherwise wriggled, her 
mother laid a warning hand on_ her 
shoulder and whispered further warn- 
ings emphatically. 

The getting up and down grew bore- 
some. What, anyway, was this. re- 
markable thing called church, to which 
‘some million hours back she had been 
When the 
mundane 


so vociferously eager to go? 
futility of things 
sweeps over one at the mature age of 
3 the reaction is immense. As she held 
her breath and repressed a twist and 

was opened to her. 


general 


wriggle, the way 
There was no delay on her part, no 
balancing of consequences. 

vanishing down a 
from view 


Like quicksilver 
sidewalk crack, she slid 
while her mother and the woman on 
the other side lifted their voices in a 
hymn. The red bow wavered, flashed, 
was gone, the owner ahead of it, down 
to the floor and under the pew in front. 


Where there had been a lively small 
child there was now nothing. 
* * * * * ¥ 


This extraordinary phenomenon burst 
upon the mother of the red bow in stag- 
gering force when the hymn ended and 
everybody sat down. Both she and the 
woman who had been on the other side 
eyed the small open space between them 
and then stared at each other. The black 
broadcloth woman’s expression was one 
of enjoyable interest, the interest of 
without the slightest re- 
sponsibility. The look in the blue serge 
woman’s eyes combined terror and an- 
ticipation, as well as a hysterical horror. 
She knew her child. 


the person 


She hurdled all possibilities instantly, 
discarding them for the only logical one. 
“She—she must have gone under the 
pew!” she whispered nervously to the 
broadcloth stranger out of one corner of 
her mouth. 

“But which pew?” asked that person, 
staring straight ahead at the emphatic 
pulpit, as one should do in church. 

“T can’t help it,” wailed the blue serge 
woman, still more nervously. Bending 
she peered around on the floor 
The persons in 


down, 
as well as she could. 
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office reads 650 daily papers and 
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the immediate’ vicinity turned — their 
heads slightly. They turned them some 
more as she continued to make frantic 
dives toward the ground in all direc- 
Evidently she was not picking up 
What ailed 


tions. 
her gloves or her purse. 
the woman? 

Breathing hard and flushed, the blue 
serge woman sat bolt upright again. 
“What’ll I do?” she demanded frantical- 
ly, still out of the corner of her mouth. 
The black broadcloth person edged a 
trifle nearer. 

‘There isn’t a single thing you can 
do!” she gave as her opinion. ‘‘When 
the sermon is going to be preached, and 
everything !” 

“Q-o-o-h!” moaned the blue serge suf- 
ferer, shrinking down in her seat. Four 
pews ahead a nice, elderly gentleman 
had given a sort of subdued whoop and 
got halfway to his feet. His gold- 
headed cane fell with a clatter: Red- 
faced, he sat very straight and snapped 
at his amazed wife, who whispered in- 
quiries. A little later there was a 
shriek from a small child, who kicked 
its heels in the air and was led out at 
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once by its scandalized and crimson 
mother, insisting audibly that a big lion 
or tiger had bitten it. 


“Lt shall just die!’ gasped the blue 


serge woman, sitting with clinched 
hands. “What can I do?” 


“Not a thing,” cheerfully whispered 
the black broadcloth woman. “It is a 
terrible situation—and Dr. Dickens such 
a stickler !” 

Jetween each standing up and sitting 
down the red bow evidently traveled ex- 
pertly. A nice, elderly deaf lady six 
rows ahead, suddenly spoke emphatically 
to her niece, as deaf persons sometimes 
do. ‘“They’ve no business to bring dogs 
to church!” she said. “It jumped back 
before I could get it!” 

x * * * * 
In an agonizingly short period the 


third row back seemed upset. Some- , 
body shrieked and turned it into a 
cough. The whole section of pews 


turned restless, people whispered. The 
blue serge woman was violently clutch- 
ing the hand of the black broadcloth 
stranger and staring pulpitward with the 
glassy eyes of utter horror. “I—TI'll 
crawl under it myself in a minute” she 
whispered agonizedly. “What’ll I do?” 

A red bow stuck out from under the 
last pew at the back and an interested 
usher with an eye upon the oddly con- 
vulsed section before him fished it out 
with the small girl attached. 

“Ma-a-ama-a-a!” howled the red bow 
in awful panic. Traveling is hard on the 
nerves. 

“Thank heaven!” 
woman, springing to her feet. She 
hastened down the aisle in a splendid 
imitation of a lady bolting for her life. 

“Here’s your little submarine!” grin- 


said the blue serge 


ned the usher, who was an acquaintance. 
“Til bet you haven’t any idea of the 
text!” 

“Well, neither has much of anybody 
else!’ grimly retorted the blue serge 
lady, grabbing her loudly weeping child. 

“Well,” soothed the young man, “it 
isn’t as though she had had a pin with 
her! Remember the silver lining !’— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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A Short Jab 

At a dance Percival Claude was pre- 
sented to a beautiful young girl from 
an adjoining town and during the eve- 
ning it was his great happiness to lead 
her out among the papier mache palms 
for ice cream and angel cake. ‘And 
so,” said the girl, in response to Perci- 
val’s story of his life, “you have never 
married?” “No,” answered Percival, “I 
shall never marry until I meet a woman 
who is my direct opposite.” “That 
should not be hard,” returned the pretty 
one with a faint smile. “There are 
bright, intelligent girls in every part of 
the town.” 
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Dry Goods Clerk—We are selling 
these goods, madam, at ridiculous prices. 

Customer—I should say so! I can 
buy them cheaper in half a dozen places. 
—Puck. 

ste fe fe 

“Prisoner, have you anything to say?” 
“Only this, your honor. I’d be mighty 
sorry if the young lawyer you assigned 
to me was ever called upon to defend 
an innocent man.”—Boston Globe. 
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Marts and Money 


They had an erratic and hectic sort 
of a market in Wall Street. The prin- 
cipal features of interest were Norfolk 
& Western common and some of those 
mobile stocks which traders are in the 
There 
was great and very significant activity 
in the certificates of motor and sugar 
corporations, The resultant 
in prices were quite sensational, and 
generally construed as forerunners of 
Now 
that Wall Street has once more entered 
the “deal” phase, it will be incumbent 
upon every tutored student of its mar- 
ket to keep his eyes wide open and to 
for the culminative perform- 
ances of the “bull” campaign. The 
cliques of financial jugglers are working 
overtime these days. They would fain 
lure the dear speculative public back into 
their traps en masse. Two weeks ago, 
they made a bold display in the railroad 
group; since the results were not com- 
mensurate with their expectations, they 
have concluded to have recourse to their 
old tricks in the industrial department. 
Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme 
chose,.as the witty French have it. 


habit of terming “specialties.” 


changes 


various highly important “deals.” 


prepare 


American Beet Sugar common, Cuba- 
American Sugar common, and Porto 
Rico Sugar common now are quoted at 
the most altitudinous prices on record. 
According to the on-dit of the ‘‘Street,” 
the refining interests have been heavy 
buyers of these shares for some weeks. 
exactly why they should have been 
guilty of such a course of action doesn’t 
seem quite clear, unless we leap at the 
conclusion that they, with malice pre- 
pense, have resolved to get monopolistic 
control of the sugar trade, both in its 
producing and refining branches. What 
the Federal Government might have to 
say respecting a little matter of that 
kind is an interesting question, though 
not a pressing one for the present time. 
It may be suspected that the 
“hoom” will get some bad punctures 
when the Continental nations of Europe 

Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Rus- 


sugar 


sia—recommence growing beet sugar on 


the extensive scales of the pre-war 
They are capable of producing 
ereater surplus quantities of the 


saccharine stuff than any other part of 


period, 


the globe. 

Some of the prominent and National- 
ly thinking financiers of the East are 
reported in an uneasy state of mind 
concerning the fast increasing output of 
new securities of sheer infinite variety. 
Methinks they have sufficient reason for 
feeling disquieted. The craze of new 
financing has been overdone for some 
time; it’s really astounding that it should 
have lasted as long as it has, consider- 
ing the different pressing problems of 
finance and politics which mankind is 
confronted with at present and will be 
for some years to come. The public 
has absorbed an appalling amount of 
stocks of utterly untested merits at 
prices arbitrarily fixed at fantastic ley- 
els. In the course of time, the quoted 
prices for them must undergo severe 
declines in many or most instances, in 
conformity with the usual methods of 
approximate fixation of intrinsic values. 
In other words, the thing that has been 
will again be witnessed, together with 
the customary distressing circumstances. 
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As I remarked on a recent occasion, 
in the Murror, it’s not at all discreet 
to purchase securities of undetermined 
investment qualities at the high prices 
of “boom” times. The hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of new issues that have 
flooded the financial markets since Jan- 
uary I, I9I5, are representative, largely, 
of the unprecedentedly dear prices for 
many commodities and the substantial 
enlargement of profit which the catas- 
trophe in Europe has brought about. 
This is a point that cannot be pondered 
too deeply right now, notwithstanding 
the tumult and the shouting in the mar- 
ket-places, and the mass of alluringly- 
worded letters and pamphlets which the 
thousands of brokers are sending out 
week after week, with a view to market- 
ing their new on terms they 
themselves would regarded as 
downright preposterous in the ante-bel- 
lum days. The fundamental rules of 
finance and investment cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. Let’s keep that 
firmly fixed in our minds. It is preg- 
nant with meaning that Wall Street 
should be frightened at intimations of 
a cessation of fighting before the end 
of this year. Why should it feel that 
way about promises of an early ending 
of the most fearful calamity that ever 
has staggered the mind of man? Be- 
cause it has placed too many bets on a 
long continuation of the reign of ruin 
and slaughter on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


wares 
have 


foregoing it 
desirable 


From the follows that 
people seeking investment 
media should be extremely careful now- 
adays, and confine themselves to such 
issues as have the endorsement of bank- 
ers and brokers of well-established repu- 
tations for sagacity of judgment in in- 
vestment matters. Securities of tried 
merits should be given the preference, 
as a rule, unless it is conclusively proven 
that those of recent origin possess high 
inherent value irrespective of the prob- 
able duration of the war. Take the div- 
idend-paying certificates of copper com- 
panies, for example. Their ruling quo- 
tations are obviously based, to consid- 
erable extent, upon such values for elec- 
trolytic as 28 or 29 cents a pound. If it 
could firmly be assumed that the metal’s 
price would not seriously decline as soon 
as the front pages of the newspapers 
contain a London cablegram announcing 
the commencement of negotia- 
tions, Anaconda would well be worth 
purchasing at 8&3, or Utah at &1, or 
Miami at 35. The adoption of such a 
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view being inadvisable, however, care- 
ful investors will not feel disposed to 
purchase at present figures, no matter 
how glowing the reports from the mines 
in regard to output and profits. They 
will ask themselves, What would Ana- 
conda, or Utah, or Miami be worth if 
the price of the metal were to sink to 
18 cents a pound? I do not look for a 
return of the metal market to the badly 
depressed condition of 1914 and the first 
month of 1915; indeed, I feel that the 
producing corporations should be in an 
acceptable state of prosperity for some 
years after the war. This prospect not- 
withstanding, though, I expect a ma- 
terial fall in the value of copper as soon 
as the warring governments affirm their 
readiness to ground arms. The low 
average level under changed conditions 
would probably be somewhere around 
18 The minimum in 1914 was II cents. 
Similar considerations may be indulged 
in, at present, respecting the stocks of 
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the various equipment, motor, oil, sugar, 
steel, munitions, lead, spelter, and other 
concerns that have been advantaged so 
handsomely since November 1, 1914. 

In the copper, steel, spelter, equip- 
ment and lumber trades, the signs of 
reaction already are perceivable in un- 
mistakable manner. Whether or not the 
slackening of new orders might become 
pronounced in the next few months is a 
very debatable question. Much depends, 
necessarily, upon further developments 
in Europe, domestic politics, and news 
concerning agricultural conditions. Thus 
far, the decline in new business appears 
to have been the consequence, mostly, 
of the setting of unusually or excep- 
tionally high prices for important com- 
modities, such as copper, lumber, steel, 
spelter, lead, oil and tin. Unfavorable 
influences are exerted, also, we are told, 
by the material advances in wages in 
practically all the leading industries. A 
marked turn in the tide, for a period of 
six months, would, I think, be helpful 
in numerous ways. 

As to the export movement, I find 
some thought-compelling observations 
in the June letter of the National Bank 
of the Republic, of Chicago: ‘‘As our 
exports are declared on the basis of 
value, the tremendous totals which have 
been rolled up month after month re- 
flect, in considerable measure, the ad- 
vance in commodity prices. The strik- 
ing feature of foreign trade returns of 
the past few months is the large in- 
crease in the shipments of manufactured 
goods, which represent a substantial pro- 
portion of American labor. [Exports of 
raw materials have declined sharply, 
with foodstuffs showing proportionate- 
ly the greatest decrease. On the other 
hand, the country is rapidly becoming 
an importer of raw materials, especially 
from South America and Oceania. Rela- 
tively, our total imports are growing 
more rapidly than our exports, and this 
in spite of the fact that over one-half 
of the world is at war, and is giving its 
whole energy to the prosecution of the 
conflict. With a return to a_ peace 
hasis, our imports will tend to increase 
further, while our exports, at least that 
portion which is now due to war re- 
quirements, will tend to diminish. Under 
such conditions our balance of trade 
would contract sharply.” 

Quite so. But let’s remain prudently 
hopeful. We have secured a good and 


“permanent hold of some foreign mar- 


kets that in former years were exclusive- 
ly controlled by European competitors, 
and it’s reasonable to believe, therefore, 
that, after a temporary season of read- 
justment, our outward trade should grow 
rapidly for many years to come. 

Wall Street was a little shocked by the 
news of the battle in the North Sea, but 
recovered most of its good humor after 
realization of the fact that the results 
were not decisive. 


% 


Finance in St. Louis. 


Latest proceedings on the local Stock 
Exchange were leisurely and somewhat 
inconsequential in actual results. There 
was no real initiative in any prominent 
quarter; the prevalent disposition seem- 
ed to be to let things drift and to await 
further developments in business and 
Wall Street affairs. United Railways 
4 per cent bonds were “heavy” through- 
out. Sales were effected at 59.75 to 
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60.1214, the total turnover amounting to 
$18,000. The action of these securities 
incites feelings of suspicion in watchful 
financial circles, though it may be in- 
dicative of nothing more than a care- 
fully regulated absorption of the hold- 
ings of parties who have decided to 
liquidate for some reason or other. A 
moderate amount of the preferred stock 
was taken at 15.25. Nothing was con- 
summated in the common certificates. 

In the industrial branch, prices were 
steady. Twenty International Shoe 
common brought 98; twenty of the pre- 
ferred, 110; ten Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment, 98; ten Hamilton-Brown Shoe, 
106; fifteen Wagner Electric, 241.50; 
twenty Ely-Walker D. G. second pre- 
ferred, 88.50; five General Roofing Man- 
ufacturing preferred, 104, and _ sixty- 
four Union Sand & Material, 76. 

The stocks of banks and trust com- 
panies were supported at or close to 
Ten St. Louis Union 
Trust were disposed of at 372.50, and a 
few small lots of Bank of Commerce 
at 105.25 and 105; the latter price is 
now bid, with no offerings. The quo- 
tation for Boatmen’s Bank suggests a 
slightly firmer attitude on the part of 
holders. 


previous levels. 


May bank clearings in St. Louis were 
of record-smashing proportions. Com- 
pared with the corresponding total in 
1915, they showed a gain of 32 per 
cent. Quoted money rates remain vir- 
tually unaltered; the maximum for time 
loans is 4% per cent. Drafts on New 
York are 15 discount bid, 5 discount 
asked per each $1,000. JFvidently, sup- 
plies of funds still are unusually ample 


in this burg. 


J 
bed 


Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked 
Nat. Bank of Commerce... 105% 106 
Third National Bank........ (i) sis is 
Mississippi Valley Trust... 295 298 
Mortgage Guarantee ........ ...-.. < “See 
United Railways com...... .......... 5 
WN cng dentascecnetancavessoakes BIRSE  Sccgecencas 
NSIS ae IES len a eae 59% 591 
Compton Heights 5s.... 100% 100% 
East St. L. & Sub. 5s.... SE eh: 
Laclede Gas 6bs.... ccsansace Se Se TORS 
B.C. Bome Tel. &6........-.. EECA 
do 5s ($500).............. 3k 91% 91% 
Am. Central Insurance.... .... .-.-- 265 
St. Louis Transfer..........-- PIS. canrsccvaes 
Union Sand & Material... 76 78 
BINT. PENNEN. WIE. ono scasecceceeccnss 109% 110 
General Roofing com...... Te cesnato<iei 
MAN WRENS. soc tdaacecksaecsnnusenten>soe OE. “acupuheucs 
Granite-Bimetallic ............ he ee % 
EIA IMUITON<TAV OWE 3 ..caceccsccese  cconsesese 110 
Waegner Electric. ............... ae 
City of Be. 4 Be CEOAR).... FOG — scicrrocen 
Wee xssccecese 


CO) GO CEO yo nncs-ccsnccanserese 


Answers to Inquiries. 

INVESTOR, SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Cuba- 
American Sugar preferred is considered 
an investment stock of unquestionable 
merits. The 7 per cent dividend is safe, 
and will be so even after the termina- 
tion of the war in Europe. The com- 
pany pays 10 per cent per annum on its 
common stock, which in recent times 
has been immensely popular in Wall 
Street. In case of a general break, the 
price would be likely to fall to par; it’s 
110 at this moment. 

GREEN, St. Louis.—People’s Gas, of 
Chicago, should be held for higher 
prices eventually. By and by, say nine 
or twelve months hence, it may develop 
that the company is able to resume 
payments at a higher rate than 6 per 
cent. The latter has been effective since 
March; 8 per cent was paid in 1915 and 
1914. The regulative efforts of the Chi- 
cago city authorities are not likely to 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000.00 Deposits $9,500,000.00 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 

















310 North Eight St. 





We offer January Investors Municipal Bonds 
Yielding 4 to 54% 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO. 


Bond Dep’t 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























hurt the finances of the company to any 
serious extent. 

Doctor, Hor Sprincs, Ark.—The 5 
per cent notes of the Anaconda Copper 
Company, maturing in March, 1917, are 
a good temporary investment. The cur- 
rent quotation is 101%. There’s no prob- 
ability, at present, that they might de- 
preciate to 97; it’s possible, of course, 
especially in the event of a distinct 
hardening in money rates. 

W. B. D., Tucson, Arizona.—It will 
be advisable for you to take profits on 
holdings of Greene-Cananea Copper 
not worth consideration, in view of the 
standing. The possibility of a further 
stock, the higher dividend rate notwith- 
extensive rise is pretty slim; in fact, 
reactionary drift in the metal market. 

STEADY READER, INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— 
Southern Railway common is a specu- 
lative proposition altogether; but it 
should have some investment virtues 
two or three years from now, consider- 
ing the rapid economic advancement in 
the Southland, not only agriculturally, 
but also industrially and commercially. 
The system’s earnings are astonishingly 
good. They indicate that the 5 per cent 
on the preferred can easily be restored, 
as it no doubt will be before 1916 is 
rung out. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER.—AIl lead and 
copper stocks have latterly been rather 
dull owing to a lull in foreign orders, 
which should be only‘ temporary. St. 
Joe Lead is quoted to-day at 16144 to % 
but should improve. A good investment 
yielding somewhat better than 5'4 per 
cent would be the San Antonio Belt & 
Terminal First Mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds quoted to-day at 101. However, 
on this point we would suggest that you 
write one of the brokers advertising in 
our columns. 

he fe fe 


“Pa, what does it mean when a public 
man is said to be at the zenith of his 
popularity?” “It means, my son,” re- 
plied the defeated candidate ruefully, 
“that he is about ready to hit the tobog- 
gan.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The 
Temper’s 
the 
Thing 


WHEN you buy a pocket 

knife—a razor or a safety 
razor— how can you tell 
whether it is going to give sat- 
isfactory service ? You can al- 
ways examine their external 
points, such as handles, linings, 
rivets, springs and finish, but the 
temper is the important thing. 


KEEN | 
Kl U ITER Price $1.00 


xing LOOls and Cutlery 
$100 have been the standard of America 


for over 40 years as a complete line. 
Every tool bearing the name Keen 
Kutter is guaranteed. 

If, for any reason, any Keen 
Kutter tool does not measure up to 
your reasonable requirements, your 
money will be refunded. 


Especial attention is directed to the 
Keen Kutter Safety Razor. Aside 
from its perfect quality and tem- 
per, as proven by the trade mark 
which it bears—the angle of the 
blade makes it the easiest safety 
razor to use and smoothest shaver. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 


—E. C. SIMMONS 
Trademark Registered. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS —\ le co. 
St. Louis and New York, 








































Crabshaw—Yes; he doesn’t buy any- 
thing now unless he can get it on credit. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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“Flubdub’s home seems badly neglect- 
ed.” “Well, his wife is interested in 
prison reform, better roads, pure pol- 
itics, and clean plays.”—Pittsburg Post. 
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New Books Received 


R I v Margaret aod 
York: Iloughton-Mifflin 


} 
hb 
(0... $1.00. 

\ record of a unique honevinoon. — Instea] 
of taking the conventional kind of wedditg 
ourney this young marricd couple went to a 





strange city and spent the first six wecks of 
their marricd life in working or looking for 
work, living on their earnings. .\ sociological 


experiment, whose conclusion is an indictment 
against the present cconomic system. 


THE SoctarismM oF Popay edited by William 
English Walling, Jessie Wallace Hughan, J. 
Gi. Phelps Stokes, Hlarry W. Laidler and othe: 
members of a committee of the Intercollegiat: 


Socialist Party. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.3; $1.60 net. 
\ digest of the position and achievements 


of the Socialist 9 ane Labor parties now 
rapidly developing in all civilized countries, 
being for the most part a collection of original 
documents considered from a purely scientitie 
unbiased attitude and touching upon all im 
portant questions that have engaged — the 
Socialists. It covers the leading countries 


in’ Europe, .\sia and the two Americas, al 
though half the book is devoted to Germary., 
Great Britain and the United = States. The 
editors and their collaborators are members 
of an organization of college men and women 


devoted exclusively to promoting the study of 
Socialism, and were chosen and delegated by 


their organization to prepare this book for 
publication. The book is dedicated to those 
who wish to understand Socialism, whethe: 
they endorse or oppose the movement. 


MERRY MonoLtocues by Mary Monevre 


Parker. Chicago: T. S. Denison & Co.; dc. 

A collection of monologues embracing high 
comedy, farce. pathos and pianologues — suit- 
able for the public entertainer. These are 
wholly original, all taken from the repertoiré 


of Miss Parker, whose readings in this country 


and England have delighted) the pubtie for 
many years. 

\ Dominie’s Log by A. S. Neill. New 
York: MePride, Nast & Co.; $1.00, postage 
ie, 

\ real) edueator’s comment on education 
ind all) pertaining to it. at) onee humorous 
and serious. 


Venus by Paul Carus, Chicago: Open 


Court Publishing Co.; $1.00, 

\n archaeological study of woman, o1 
rather a study of the ancient seulpture and 
painting of woman, profusely illustrated and 
indexed. 

Tue Borper Lecion by Zane Grey. New 
York: Tlarper & Bros.; $1.35 net. 

AN novel of the California gold rush = with 
all the thrills of that) stirring time forest 
brigand, kidnaped maiden, search for gold, 
gambling for hearts, ete. By the author of 
“Desert Gold” and “The Rainbow Trail.” 

MAROONED IN THE Forest by A. Hyatt Ver 
il, New York: larper & Bros.: $1.25 net. 


Crusoe in the 
many actual 
basic facts of 
working out 


\ story of a modern Robinson 
far Northern forests, embodying 
experiences and cpitomizing the 
outdoor life. The problem of 
Nistence in the open, when left without tire 

food is entertainingly considered, and, in 





some instanecs, solved. 

Happy Vatitey by Anne Shannon Monro 
Chicago: ‘. ¢. MeChire & Ca,: $1.30: ne 

\ tale of homeloving people and bomestea 
hfe in the West. 

socroLocy by John M. Gillett Chicago: .\ 
C. McClurg & Co.; 50c¢ net. 

\ primer dealing with tl fin { ‘ 
sociology, prepared for those who are interest 
in the subject but have not time ft 

tive study. Beginning with a de initin 
ot thre sclence of sociology, brict nad clea 
considcration is given to. the ecict 
oto and institations: tl ‘ cial 
evol ind fact ic le 1 te | 

tu CTCL ra 1 i r 

s nel it ditions: 1 Tot 
f opporturit 1 ‘ ! i 1 
his vo ‘ t hb i 
‘ lb t f cos \ 
hte inde 

Desriny by Cha Nevill buck :, 
York: W. J. Watt & Co.; $1.35 net 

\ new novel by tl author of °F 

© Cumberlands” ane aa Battle ( P 
serious in purpese, but t preachy | eds 
the hackneyed plot of tl penriless eount 
youth who gocs to New Yerk and shortly it 
Wall Street and conquers the world of i 
hut the deseriptions, the romance, the 
and even the tragedy redecm it from commen 
placeness and uphold the interest. Vung 
leature in the format of novels is— the al 
nelosing the last seetion which forbids the 
reader to break it until preeeding chapters 
ave been read. 

Tur Door oF Dreap— by Arthur Stringer 


Robbs Merrill 

\ thrilling romanee of the United 
secret service, dealing with foreign agenis ard 
International spies and stolen diplomatic secrets. 


Indianapolis: Cort $1.85 net: 


statcs 


i.VL Artie Stringer has the punch. 

Tue Pesr ann Orner One-Ner Prays by 
Emanuel Julius. Published by the author at 
Girard, Kansas, Box 125, 10c. 


Three plays, “The Pest,” “Slumming™ ond 


“Adolescence,” socialistic and ironical. The 
first is a satire directed at American 1 ovelists 
and is critical of American literary art: the 


second originally appeared in) Reedv’s Mirror: 
third aims at “puritanical intolerance.” 


ol 
the 
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Tue Heritage or Tyre by William Brown 
Meloney. New York: MacMillan & Co.; 50c. 
frank presentation of the maritime prob 

lem The author asserts that now is the time 
for the United States to take its place on the 
scas. Our own country at peace while the 
rest of the civilized world is at war, abundant 
natural resources and necessary maritime 
genius corstitute a combination of reasons 
why, in his opinion, this country should im 
mediately establish) proper maritime efficiency. 
Mr. Meloncy has evidently made a_ careful 


study of the subject and fortifics his position 
with quotations from = Ezeckicl Of the “Our 
National Problems” series. 


From  Doomspay tro  KinGgpom Come by 
Seymour Deming. Boston: Small, Meynard & 
Co.: d0c. 


cloquent, pungent, force 
tendencies. 


A\ series of essays, 
ful, with subversive-constructive 


Step in Democracy by R. W. 
New York: MacMillan & Co.; 


THe Next 
Sellars, Ph. D. 
$1.00. 

A moderate account of the modern trend of 
socialism, its spirit and what it hopes to ac- 
complish. There is a comprehensive discussion 
of the ethics of labor and the growth of justice. 
Ir. Sellars is assistant professor of philosophy 
in the University of Michigan and author of 
“Critical Realism."’ 

Potann by W. Alison Phillips, M. A. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.: 50c. 

A history of the origin, expansion and par- 
tition of Poland; the Poles in their relations 
with Russia, \ustria and with Germany; the 
Poles and the present war. .Anti-German = in 
sentiment, evidently written in an evdeavor to 
chow that Poland’s fortune lies with Russia 
with the Allies. In the Tiome University [.1- 
brary series. 

Inctupinc You ann Me by Strickland Gilli- 
Forbes & Cov: $1.00, 
everyday verse by 
Finnigin.’ Clan humor and 

sentiment. Mr. Gillilan is a 
d, often, a true poct. 


lai. Chicago: 
Very familiar 
of “Including 
honest unsloppy 
versatile rhymer a: 


the author 


My Tlome ix tHe Frecp or Honor by Frances 
Wilson Huard. New York: George Hl. Doran 
Co.: $1.35 net. 

The auther is the daughter of Francis Wilsen 


and the wife of Charles Huard, who is. ihe 
official painter to the Sixth Army of France. 
This hook is her account of their flight trom 
their beautiful chateau, sixty miles northwest 
of Paris, at the beginning of this war. era 
cious, vivid, vital. Phere are numerous full 
page illustrations from drawings by her hus 
band. 

Tue Dark Forest by Tlugh Walpole. New 
York: George Hl, Doran & Co.: $1.35 net. 

The spirit and somewhat of the method of 
the Ressian rovel carricd over into) English 


rsonal 
Cross 


Walpole’s pe 


writing, feunded on Mr. 
Red 


impressions and experiences with the 
at the castern front, typifying the triumph ot 
the soul over disaster. Very well written, as 
is to be expeeted of any from the author 


of “Fortitude.” 


book 


TENNIS 


New York's 


The 


FoR Women by Molla 
Doubleday-Page Co.: 


winrer of nearly cvery 


$1.25. 


woman's tennis 














rar f importance here last season presents 
roadas on the game as it should be plaved 
by women, without any pretense of offering a 
scr ntiiic trcatise. | is considered abse 
te] ren he wo standpoint, which 
tvles of fay te re best suited to 

CTD what service whet should 
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I What not to wear, et \ll 1 s 1s 
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Ihest : i on- Mifflin ¢ 24 
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\ 1 t 1 1 au 
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Ips. FON nd rows that are t pal! 
ortion of any fami Most Cleve 1 
pathetically done by 1 ithoa ; 

Pur Bywonner by F, FE. Mills Young. New 
York: John Lane Co.; $1.35 net, 

\ somewhat melodramatic novel of South 
African life in which are contrasted the Ives 
of the suecessful English farmer, the well-to 
do Dutch and the “poor white.” A “bywonne: 
is a Working overseer on a Boer farm. Nin 


Oxford graduate descends to the estate of “iy: 
wonner™ and it is with him and his children 
that this book deals. 


Your 
Puller. 
net, 


TRAINING by Edwin 
\ppleton & Co.; $1.50 


Np Ilis 


Boy 
: York: 1D: 


New 


adolescent 
training, 


psychology 


A) practical study in 
i devoted to 


and its application to boy 


the problems of the normal boy, on the hypo 
thesis that the average boy is not understood 
by the average parent and taking into account 
the boy's viewpoint. It is written) by the 


forme? president of the Scout Masters’ Asso 
ciation of St. Louis and has been approved by 
the National Boy Scout Organization. 












DELMAR & § 


Vionday, 


12: 


“PTY” NS Si 


Playing: Victor Herbert 
Harry &. Smith's Operatic 
Success, 


‘‘Sweethearts’’ 





Now gare! 





SHENANDOAH 


Grand and Shenandoah. 








Now Playing: 
The Sereen Version of Rex Beach's 
Novel, 

“The Ne’er Do Well” 
Shown in Ten Thrilling Reels.— 
Better than ©The Spoilers.” 

Kvening Show at 7:30 
Mat.. Wed., Sat. & Sun. 


All Seats, Ten 


Cents 











EVERYBODY'S HAPPY 
AT THE HIGHLANDS 


DAILY MATINEES. 


day afternoon. Three Daily 


and join the happy crowds. 


Reserved seats for 


ing 


MAMMOTH OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
“The Cottage’’—Popular Priced Restaurant. 
tain Ride, Racer Dips, Miniature Railway, Aerial Swing and many others. 
Fun and amusement for young and old. 
Free gate 
vaudeville theater 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


“The Big Place on the Hill” 


ALL STAR VAUDEVILLE 


Dancing on the Roof Garden Every Evening and Sun- 
Concerts 


Prof. Lemke’s Marine Band. 
POOL NOW OPEN 


Giant Captive Balloon, Moun- 


by 


Come out this afternoon or even- 
until 6 o’clock, 


on sale at Grand-Leader. 











FREE 


Afternoon Concert. 











DELMAR GARDEN NOW OPEN 


VAUDEVILLE CABARET 
ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 
8 REELS FEATURE PICTURES 


CHANGE OF PICTURES DAILY 
Special Orchestra in Dance Pavillion 
NEW PIKE FEATURES 


Garden Admission Free to 6 P. M.—Admission 
After 6 P. M., 10c. 





lw! KRANKR 
505-7 PINE ST. ¢ 


1 








Always 
Pure and Genuine 


Bottled 


s, 


Made only with distilled 
carbonated water. 

For Saleatall good bars, gv0- 
cerites, fountains and stands. 
Save the crown tops. Two tups ex- 

changeablefur one Eagle 
Trad.ng Stawp. 


Coca-Cola Cottting Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
1 





When passing behind a= street car 
look out for the car approaching from 


the opposite direction. 
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Wall puta Quick Meal 
Cooper Coil Tank Water 
opper Lol Lan ater 
leater in your home,in pox 
(oot working order, su Eti- 
clent fora 30 gal water tank 
Ge and see it in operation, 
t 
Special ine: sed ee ae 


payment s 


| The liaclede Gas Light ( 
Eleventh & Olive Sts. 
Branch stores open evenings 


1 Your gas bill carries a coupon o 
value --read ib. 











BURN COKE 


St. Louis By-Product 
Elkhorn-Laclede 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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” SPECIAL SALE 


ELECTRIC IRONS 


JUNE i3TH ONLY 
FREE 


| 23s 
With Every Iron 


IN 4 PAYMENTS ON LIGHT BILLS 


“UNION ELECTRIC’ t decme 


12th and Locust Streets 
also THE ELECTRIC CO. OF MISSOURI 








Folding Ironing Board 
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Gray Hair Rasheed 


You are only as old as you look 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Not sticky, not greasy, always right 


Sold by every dealer Send for free trial 


Howard E. Nichols, 


caeeihieieidaenins Alcea 





2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TS 
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All the late Cloth 5 
| BOOKS ?:::22:52 Roeder’s Book Store 
at : 3: 3:3 3 3 8 703 Locust Street 








The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
VYo-night.” 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 


66 99 Under Cover and 
CICARDI’S Open Ale 
SUMMER GARDEN 


A. J. CICARDI 














Going Away 


for the Summer ? 

If you are, have 
REEDY’S MIRROR 
follow you. 

The address will be changed as 
often as you wish, on notifica- 
tion by mail or telephone. No 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. 





Evens & Howard 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Saint Louis 














charge. 

















Budweiser 


THE DRINK OF 
YOUR FOREFATHERS 


REE generations of Amer 
icans have pronounced 
Budweiser the king of all 

bottled beers. Its reputation is 
international. It sparkles with life- 
has a brilliant glow—seethes and 
bubbles with nutriment— is snappy, 
mild and inviting to the taste—the 
combined soul of American Barley 
and Saazer Hops—the cream of 
the harvest foide Budweiser 

sales exceed any other beer by mil- 


lions of bottles, Visitors to St.Lauis are courteously 


invited to inspect our plant— 
covers 142 acres. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
ST. LOVIS- U.S.A 
T he Beer for the Home, 
Hotel, Club and Cafe 





















































If you want to know 


Where to g go 
When to go hina Summer 


How to go 
Consult REEDY’S MIRROR’S 


FREE 


TRAVEL AND RESORT BUREAU 








Literature covering Hotels, Railroad and 
Steamboat Routes and Health and Pleasure 
Resorts anywhere furnished on application. 








Address or Phone 


Travel and Resort Bureau 
REEDY’S MIRROR, ST. LOUIS 














